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Lecrure XII, 


Purulent Ophthalmia in the Adult. 


Gentlemen, 

Purvtenr ophthalmia in subjects 
beyond the age of infancy is the same 
affection as that last described, only mo- 
dified in its course, duration, and effects, 
by age; and requiring corresponding mo- 
difications in treatment. It is originally 
and essentially an affection of the mu- 
cous membrane of the eyelids and eye; 
that is, acute inflammation with puriform 
discharge. It is often confined through- 
out to its original seat, but often also ex- 
tends to the globe, producing in it, but 
more particularly in the cornea and iris, 
injurious and destructive effects, similar 
to those which take place in newly-born 
children. 

When we consider its marked character 
and serious consequences, it seems strange 
that it should so long have escaped no- 
tice. Yet our knowledge of it is subse- 
quent to that more extensive intercourse 
with Egypt which took place during the 
contest for its possession between France 
and this conntry. I know of no clear 
description of the complaint in works of 
Prior date to this epocha. Scarpa does not 
mention it in his first edition, bearing date 
m 1801, and has only a single paragraph 
on it, an additional one, in his last or 5th 
edition of 1818. Mr. Ware does not al- 
lnde to it, until long after the publications 

the English army surgeons, subse- 
quently to the evacuation of Egypt by our 
Woops. Richter, who scems to hg.ve ob- 


(No, 181.—Vol, IX.] 





served diseases of the eye with the great- 
est attention, for a long series of years, 
and who has described them with great 
fidelity, has not noticed it. It is not men- 
tioned by Beer, nor by others of the 
Vienna school. Beer has entirely passed 
it over in his first edition of 1793. In 
the second edition of 1812-1816, he only 
alludes to the subject in a note, in which 
he mentions that he had been long anxious 
to procure accurate information on the 
subject, and that his wishes had at last 
been gratified by a work of Assalini, 
which had convinced him that the com- 
plaint was merely acatarrhal ophthalmia, 
rendered peculiarly violent by the local 
circumstances of the country, and very 
destructive in the English and French 
army, by bad treatment. 

[The lecturer here alluded to the great 
importance of the subject, which he illus- 
trated by details of the extensive preva- 
lence of the complaint in various corps 
of the British army, of the numerous 
cases received into the ophthalmic depot, 
of the great numbers afflicted in Sicily, 
and the amount of blindness there produ- 
ced, of its existence for some years in 
the royal military asylum at Chelsea, of 
the number of soldiers blind from oph- 
thalmia on the pension list of the British 
army, and of the destructive ravages of 
the complaint in a large school in York- 
shire, which formed the subject of several 
actions at law.] 

The affection has been described under 
various names; for instance: purulent 
ophthalmia; Egyptian ophthalmia ; oph- 
thalmo, and blepharo-blennorrhea ; ophthal~ 
mia contagiosa, &c. ec. 

In the first stage there is redness of 
the palpebral conjunctiva, with some stiff- 
ness of the lids ; and alittle whitish mucus 
is seenon the membrane. It is not 
generally seen by the surgeon in this 
stage, and often is hardly noticed by the 
patient. The disease soon extends to 
the globe, in what may be called its 
second stage ; and now we see it marked 
by high vascular action and bright red- 
ness, great tumefaction of the membrane, 
and profuse discharge. The redness is 
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uniform and bright; and there are often| sight, which, however, is soon lost again. 
red patches, apparently of ecchymosis.| After the slough has been detached, 
The swelling of the membrane on the|ulceration may extend inwards, and 
globe raises it into the elevation called|cause collapse of the tunics. 2. Large 
chemosis, which is often so considerable | ulceration of the cornea, perhaps with 
as to overlap and completely hide the|adbesion of the iris, and ending in 
cornea ; at this period of the complaint, | staphyloma, general on partial. 3. Deep 
the whole palpebra swells, from serous | ulceration forming a groove along the 
effusion into its cellular texture. In this} margin of the eornea, occupying one half, 
way the lids often form two large convex, | three quarters, or the whole of its circam- 
colourless, or slightly red protuberances, | ference, and often extending into the 





which meet and entirely close the eye ; 
preventing, in conjunction with the che- 
mosis, all satisfactory examination of the 
cornea. The extent to which swelling 
of the conjunctiva proceeds in these cases 
is evidenced by the preternatural adhe- 
sions found after the inflammation has 
subsided, I have seen the conjunctiva of 
the upper part of the sclerotica adhering, 
in the form of a broad triangular band, 
somewhat like peterygium, to the inferior 
part of the cornea, after sloughing ; and 
a similar broad adhesion between the 
orbital margin of the superior tarsus and 
the lower edge of the cornea. 

The patient at first complains of stiff- 
ness in the eyelids and globe; and then 
experiences a sensation as if sand or 
gravel were in the organ. There is pro- 
fuse purulent discharge, not only covering 
the edges of the lids, and the cilia, but 
pouring out over the face, and dropping 
on the clothes. As the inflammation ex- 
tends to the globe, the pain is greatly in- 
creased ; it becomes severe and excru- 
ciating: it is deep seated in the eye, 
often with fulness and throbbing of the 
temples, and headache. There are re- 
missions and exacerbations in the patient's 
sufferings, The pain will ofien return, 
and particularly the sensation of a foreign 
body in the eye, after it has been removed 
by our treatment. 

The constitutional affection is slight; 
the pulse is not affected, the tongue not 
anuch altered, nor the appetite impaired ; 
yet rest is equally interrupted. 

The same serious affections of the cornea 
take place as in iufants, but the swelling 
of the palpebra and conjunctiva does not | 
allow them to be seen. 

In the third stage there is a gradual 
remission of the symptoms ; the swelling, 
pain, and discharge are lessened ; the 


| fore the issue is more uncertain. 


‘anterior chamber. The component la- 
minz of the cornea are sometimes ob- 
served partially separated from each 
other, on the sides of the ulcerated 
groove. 4. Smaller ulcerations, with or 
without prolapsus ividis, 5. Opacity, 
in every degree and extent ; sometimes 
combined with synechia anterior, 

A thickened and granulated state of 
the palpebral linings, with consequent 
opacity and vascularity of the cornea, are 
remote effects of the inflammation, when 
it becomes chronic. Some unnatural 
redness of the membrane, with slight 
swelling, and a little discharge often con- 
tinues for a longtime. There is a great 
tendency to relapse ; and this frequently 
occurs trom slight exciting causes. I 
have known the complaint to return, in a 
strongly marked form, many years after 
its first appearance. 


Diagnosis, The characters of the com- 
plaint are so strongly marked, that it is 
not necessary to enlarge on this part of 
the subject. Catarrhal ophthalmia is the 
only affection liable to be confounded 
with it. The great swelling, chemotic and 
palpebral, the violeut vascular congestion 
and general bright red of the membrane, 
with the profuse purulent discharge, are 
sufiicient distinctions. The affections of 
the cornea, which are very uncommon in 
catarrlal ophthalmia, afford an additional 
ground of discrimination. 


Prognosis. The affection is much more 
formidable; the danger to the eye is 
greater than in infants or children. | The 
complaint is less manageable, and there- 
If the 
cornea retain its natural transparency, 
we may expect to arrest the inflamma- 
tion by vigorous treatment; if it be dail, 





external oedema ceases, and the swelling 
of the conjunctiva being no longer counter- | 
balanced, the palpebra are everted, es- | 
pecially the lower. 

The effects produced by acute purnlent 
ophthalmia are, 1. Slonghing of the 
cornea, general or partial. When the! 
dead part separates, in the former case, | 


and deep seated pain of the eye and 
head announce extension of inflammation 
tu the globe, the event is doubtful. After 
partial sloughing, or considerable ulcera- 
tion, recovery of sight may take place, 
particularly in habits not very plethoric. 


Causes of Purulent Ophthalmia,—Op- 


the lens is sometimes exposed, and the} posite opinions have been entertained, 
patient recovers for a short time tolerable «ud continue to be held respecting the 
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origin and nature of this affection. Some | prevailed extensively ; the complaint hav- 


consider it a specific disease, only com- 
municable by contact of the puriform dis- 
charge; endemic in Egypt, and brought 
to Europe by the French and English 
troops, hence the name which some have 
given it, of Egyptian ophthalmia. Others 
regard it merely as a catarrhal inflamma- 
tion of the eye, and consider that the se- 
yerity with which the disease showed it- 
self in Egypt is attributable to the peeu- 
liar circumstances which exist in that 
country, circumstances peculiarly favour- 
able for the production of catarrhal in- 
flammation, and rendering that intlam- 
mation severe. These are the present 
opinions on the subject ; and although it 


seems to be merely a question of fact, we | 


have not as yet the means of determining 
which is the correct view. In order to 
settle the question, we ouglit to institute 
experiments, which, for obvious reasons, 
wecannotdo. We should want to apply 
discharge from the diseased to the healthy 
eye, and to observe the efiect of such 
application ; but this proceeding is clearly 
impracticable. With respect, therefore, 
to the question, whether there is any 
power of producing the disease by the 
direct application of matter to the eye? 
we mu-t content ourselves with a few 
facts presented by casual observation, 
which are not sufficiently conclusive on 
the point, and with indirect arguments. 
Mr. Macgregor, in the account which he 
has given of this affection, as it occurred 
jn the Royal Military Asylum, (in the 
Transactions of a Society tor the promo- 
tion of Medical and Surgical Knowledge, 
Vol. IIL.) mentions three instances, I be- 
lieve three nurses of the establishment, 
in whom, either whilst syringing the eyes 
of patients, or from having employed 
sponges used by the children, severe pu- 
rulent inflammation was produced ; and 
one of these patients lost an eye in four 
days from the commencement of the at- 
tack. Now here there seems good evi- 
dence of the direct application of matter 
to the eye, and that it produced severe 
inflammation of a purulent kind. 

The idea of contagion is strongly sup- 
ported, though not absolutely proved by 
a general view of the origin and pro- 
gress of the complaint, as it appeared in 
Europe. We know that it had not been 
noticed prior to the occurrence of the 
contest in Egypt; that the French and 
English armies suffered from it severely 
in that country ; and that in Sicily, Malta, 
and Gibraltar, places at which detach- 
ments of the army sojourned on their 
return from Egypt, numerous cases 0c- 


curred; and that in various portions of 


the army, in this country, the disease has 





ing been traced and‘ascertained to have 
broken out first among those troops who 
had formerly been in Egypt, or in suck 
corps as had had direct communication 
with regiments returned trom Egypt. The 
progress of this complaint has'been traced, 
in all sach cases, by the intercourse of 
fresh troops with the infected. The conelu- 
sion of its contagious nature suggests itself 
forcibly te the mind, on reading the nar, 
rative of the gradual developement and 
progress of the complaint in particular 
instances, I may refer you, on this point, 
to the account given by Mr. Edmonstone 
of the disorder, as it appeared in the 
Argylshire fencibles, published in 1802 ; 
to the excellent description of Dr. Vetch, 
ina pamphlet published in 1808, and te 
the interesting narrative of M:. Macgre- 
gor already quoted. 


* The manuver in which the disease spreads, 
leads us, prima facie, to the conclusion 
that it is contagious. It extends very 
rapidly, when persons are crowded to- 
gether in great numbers, as among the 
com:non soldiers in barracks, where man 

are obliged to use the same utensils pa | 
the same lincn; whilst the officers, who 
have better ventilated and more capa- 
cions apartments, and live separately, 
yenerally escape. In the town of Mentz, 
which was garrisoned by Prussians and 
Austrians, the complaint broke out and 
spread extensively among the Prassian 
soldiery, whilst the Austrians, who in- 
habited another part of the town, and 
were in separate barracks om the Prus- 
sians, entirely escaped. We see instances 
in which the affection has attacked seve- 
ral individuals of the same family—the 
father, mother, and several children—ap- 
pearing to have spread from one to the 
other. Again, when the disease has pre- 
vailed among bodies of men, it has been 
successfully extirpated by separating the 
affected from the healthy, and cenfining 
each individual to his own cloths, sponges, 
and utensils, These general views of the 
subject seem to have madé a strong im- 
pression on the minds of those who have 
seen the complaint extensively prevalent, 
that it is contagious: the opinions of Mr. 
Macgregor, Mr. Edmonstone, Dr, Vetch, 
and other army surgeons in this country 
may be quoted. The same opinion has 
been strongly expressed on the Continent 
by Rust, Walther, and Graefe, who 
have seen the disease extensively and 
have written onit, Walther is so strongly 
convinced, that he calls it ophthalmia 
contagiosa, and compares it, in this re- 
spect, to the exanthemata. He considers 
the litle granular bodies which appear 

3 
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on the conjunctiva to be analogous to 
the eruptions on the skin in the exanthe- 
mata; but to me it seems that such a 
view of the case is very exaggerated, and 
I mention it merely to show you how 
strongly the minds of accurate observers, 
aud even of well-informed men, have 
been impressed with the contagious na- 
ture of the complaint. 

There are several arguments against 
the contagious nature of the affection, and 
such as enable us, at any rate, to say that 
the doctrine still remains in a state of 
doubt. In the first place, the country in 
which this contagion is supposed to have 
originated, and where it still remains en- 
demic, is one which has attracted the at- 
tention of philosophic observers in all 
ages. If it be not the birth place, it must 
be deemed the cradle of the arts and 
sciences ; we trace them back to Egypt 
as the earliest place of their distinctly 
recognized existence. We find that, at 
a very remote period, the Egyptians had 
made great advancement in sculpture, 
architecture, and painting; we find, that 
the same prodigious remains which stil! 
astonish us, existed, nearly in their pre- 
sent state, more than two thousand years | 
ago. Egypt was resorted to by the philo- | 
sophers of Greece ; and Herodotus, who | 
travelled in the country for scientific pur- 
poses, and who has presented us with an 
accurate description of it, notices, even 
in his time, the great prevalence of dis- 
eases of the eye. Volney mentions, that! 
in the streets of Cairo, where the disorder 
prevails throughout the year, but is more 
prevalent at the vernal equinox, you may 
find, ont of 100 persons in the streets, 
twenty blind, ten with only one eye, and 
twenty more whose eyes are red, puru- 
Jent, or covered with films. Savary says, 
that at the grand mosque of Cairo he 
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refer it to the ordinary causes of oph. 
thalmic disease. They observe, that the 
atmospheric influences capable of pro- 
ducing catarrhal affections, are very 
powerful here. The intolerable heat of 
the day is followed by night chills and 
heavy dews; the land is periodically 
inundated and covered with water, which 
remains to be evaporated by the heat of 
the sun. Such causes act on the eyes, 
already predisposed to disease by a com- 
bination of injurious influences: such as 
the great heat of the country ; the power. 
ful light; the great glare from the sandy 
surface ; the atmosphere of dust caused 
by the light sand, composing the soil, 
being raised into the air by the least 
breath of wind. Hence Assalini, and 
other direct observers in Egypt, regard 
the disease as acute catarrhal inflamma- 
tion, principally affecting those much ex- 
posed to the exciting causes, as soldiers 
and the lower orders, while officers and 
the wealthier escaped. 

In corroboration of the non-contagious 
nature of the affection, I may observe, 
that in all cases where collections of in- 
dividuals, labouring under it, have been 
separated and dispersed, as when troops 
are disbanded and go into civil life, the 
complaint is put a stop to and does not 
extend itself. Now if it were contagious 
and capable of producing a like disease 
in others, we should suppose that this 
would be the very way to spread it all 
over the country ; but we find it the most 
effectual mode of putting a stop to the 
disorder. There is no dissemination of 
the complaint in the families, or districts, 
to which the soldiers or other persons so 
afflicted return. 

In investigating the contagious or non- 


contagious nature of this complaint by 


direct experience, there is a great difhi- 





counted 8,000 blind persons. Haller, in 
his Bibliotheca Chirurgica, calls Egypt 
«¢ Cxcorum in omni tempore fxcunda 
nutrix.’” None of the ancient travellers 
had any idea that the disease was con- 
tagious ; and the Egyptians themselves, 
at the present day, have never enter- 
tained such a notion. None of the En- 
glish or French army surgeons or phy- 
asicians, who saw and treated the disease 
in this reputed source of infection, sup- 
d the complaint to be contagious. 

This notion of a specific contagion, im- 
ported from Egypt, originated in Europe, 
never having occurred in the supposed 
birth-place of the virus. Assalini, who 
accompanied the French army into Egypt, 
as surgeon to the Viceroy of Italy, ex- 

regsly denies the existence of contagion. 

e, and the other medical observers who 


actually witnessed the affection in Egypt, tion of the eyes of three patients, and 


| culty, and one not likely to be soon re- 
|moved. However, we know that indivi- 
| duals have not been wanting who, from 
their desire of determining certain points 
of pathology, have inoculated themselves 
with matter supposed to be most infec- 
tious and dangerous. This has been done 
with the matter of buboes in the plague ; 
and therefore we need not be surprised 
if somebody has been found to try the 
application of the puriform discharge to 
his own eyes. One such experiment is 
recorded in the 12th volume of the Edin- 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal. Mr. 
Mackesy, who had been with his regiment 
in Egypt, where it had suffered much 
from purulent ophthalmia, determined, 
whilst staying on its return at Messina, 
in Sicily, to make a decided experiment. 
He soaked a rag in the purulent secre- 
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then applied it for more than an hour to 
his own eyes, and pressed it repeatedly 
against the lids, to introduce the matter 
between them, which produced a slight 
smarting pain. He then went out and 
walked a mile, a sirocco wind prevailing 
and blowing dust in all directions. He 
put the rag again on the eyes at night 
and wore it through the night; he moist- 
ened it in the morning, and applied it 
again, when moist, to the conjunctiva; 
no inflammation ensued. 

Thus there seem to be equally strong 
reasons against the contagious nature 
of the affection as for it. I think that 
these opposite opinions may be in some 
measure reconciled; I certainly can- 
not agree with Dr. Veitch, in suppos- 
ing that the smailest particle of the pura- 
lent secretion may give the disease, and 
that the contagious property remains as 
long as any purulent fluid is secreted, 
that is often for many months. At least 
there is, as yet, no sufficient evidence to 
establish those points. If contagion ex- 
ists, it must be very different from that 
of small-pox, scarlet-fever, or measles ; 
much less active and certain. At the same 
time, when I look to the instances in 
which the affection has prevailed exten- 
ial I see the great numbers 
affected by it out of large bodies of in- 
dividuals, [ am not prepared to deny, 
altogether, the influence of contagion ; 
although the arguments against its con- 
tagious nature appear to me to be much 
stronger than those which have as yet 
been adduced in support of it. I caunot 
see any similarity between this disease 
and the known contagions with which we 
are acquainted; we see small-pox, mea- 
sles, and scarlet fever, extend themselves 
ina fixed, regular, and determinate man- 
ner, to which there is no analogy in puru- 
lent ophthalmia. 

If the accounts of patients themselves 
can be at all relied on, respecting a 
fact which they can have no interest in 
concealing or misrepresenting, I should 
say that there is abundant evidence that 
the disease arises from other causes than 
from the application of matter from the 
eyes of one individual to those of another. 
Many patients come to this Infirmary in 
whom we can trace no connexion what- 
ever with persons labouring under the 
same affection, no communication of the 
discharge whatever, and yet they come 
here with decided purulent intlamma- 
tion, I should say that, according to my 
experience, purulent inflammation may be 
produced by the action of common causes, 
without the application of any morbid 
matter to the eye. But, when it is once 


produced, it does appear capable of pro- 


| pagating itself, under particular circum- 
stances, in a way which we cannot easily 
| distinguish from a une preeee™ 
| When individuals are crowded together 
in great numbers in confined habitations, 
sleeping in the same rooms, and using the 
same linen and the same utensils, and not 
carefully attending to personal cleanli- 
ness, deleterious influences on human 
health are produced from the bad air, 
noxious effluvia, and close personal in- 
tercourse inseparable from such states. 
The injurious operation of such causes is 
notorious, though their nature and mode 
of action are obscure. It is augmented 
by the addition of unwholesome diet, in- 
sufficient clothing, and bad ventilation. 
Hence the only instances of extensive 
spreading and great virulency of puru- 
lent ophthalmiahave occurred in barracks, 
transports and other ships, schools, pri- 
sons, and workhouses. 

In the doubt which still exists respecting 
its contagious nature, there is an analogy 
between this affection and typhus; the 
contagion in both, if we admit its ex- 
istence, only shows itself under peculiar 
local circumstances, such as an atmosphere 
vitiated by human effluvia, crowded and 
confined dwellings, and want of domestic 
comforts. When we sec that the question 
of contagion is not yet settled in typhus, 
we need not be ashamednor surprised atthe 
uncertainty on the same point in purulent 
ophthalmia. The influence of situation 
and various external circumstances, in 
aiding the dissemination, or in stopping 
the progress of the affection, and prevent- 
ing the occurrence of new cases, is ren- 
dered manifest by several facts in the 
work of Dr. Vetch. 

That certain conditions of the atmo- 
sphere, and other external causes, are 
necessary to the propagation or increase 
of purulent ophthalmia, may be infer- 
red from what I have already mentioned ; 
and that a disorder of the eyes may 
| arise and spread, as if by contagion, with- 
out any reference to Egyptian origin, 
or any application of purulent matter, 
has been evidenced in various instances. 
Dr. Edmonstone quotes a narrative of the 
casual developement of purulent ophthal- 
mia, in an English ship of war in the West 
Indies. A more remarkable example has 
happened of late years, on board a French 
ship, which left Africa with its crew and 
cargo quite healthy, and free from all 
affections of the eyes. During the voyage 





to the West Indies a severe inflammation 
lof the eyes broke out amongst them, ac- 
‘companied by puriform discharge, It 
|made its appearance first among the 
|xlaves, aud then extended to the crew ; 
‘and by the time the ship arrived in the 
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West Indies, there was barely a sufficient 
number of individuals who had retained 
their sight, to work the ship into the 
harbour. Here was a case in which no 
previous contact with persons having pu- 
rulent inflammation of the eyes could be 
traced, and yet during the voyage an ap- 
parently genuine purulent ophthalmia 
made its appearance, and spread with the 
greatest rapidity. I think we may fairly 
conclude that the vitiated atmosphere 
which these persons breathed, the de- 
pression of spirits, the bad food, and the 
want of attention to cleanliness, are to be 
considered as sufficient to account for it. 
In the limited sense to which I have 
now esyerted, purulent ophthalmia may 
be considered contagious; but I do not 





RULENT OPHTHALMIA. 


quently. Cold or tepid washes should be 
used. Brisk aperient medicines in the 
first instance, and afterwards milder pur- 
gatives, with low diet, and rest mas¢ ac- 
company the other measures: counter. 
irritation by blisters may be afterwards 
employed. These means must be fe. 
peated and continued till the edematous 
swelling of the lids and the chemosis are 
reduced, and the painis gone, The mem. 
brane will now be paler, and assume a re. 
laxed and flabby appearance, the dis- 
charge still going on most abundantly; 
yor must now alter the plan of treatment 
and use astringent applications to the or- 
gan, with tonic medicines and better diet. 
By your judicious employment of such 
means after the inflammatory action has 





believe that it is an active, virulent, or| 
certain poison ; and still less that it is a 


been subdned, you will succeed in pre- 
venting that granulated state of the con- 


Specific contagion of Egyptian, African,|junctiva which is productive of so much 


or Asiatic origin. The term Egyptian is'| 
improperly applied to it, inasmuch as the 
disease has appeared in various countries 
without any suspicion of contagion de- 
rived from Egypt. Icannot help thinking 
that it has existed in this country long be- 
fore our intercourse with Egypt. Its not 
having been described does not prove its 
DRon-existence; the distinctions between 
amall-pox and measles, and between the 
latter and scarlet fever are not of old date. 

In practice, however, I think it is the 
safest course to proceed upon the notion 





inconvenience to the patient, and so much 
trouble and perplexity to the practitioner. 
Of astringents, the solution of alum 
comes the first in order, being employed 
in the same way as inthe infant. Jt may 
be followed by the nitrate of silver, or by 
the undiluted liquor plambi subacetatis. 
Two or three drops of either of the lat- 
ter liquids should be carefully introduced 
between the lids twice or three times in 
the day, and the eye may be bathed occa- 
sionally, in the intervals, with the alum 
solution. While these astripgents are 





of the complaint being contagious ; and, thus used in the fluid form, the unguen- 
acting upon that notion to prohibit the |tum hydrargyri nitratis may be advanta- 
use of the same sponges, utensils, or linen, | geously applied to the edges of the lids 
or any other thing capable of i- at night. The strength of these applica- 
cating the disease from one to the other,| tions must be gradually increased ; and 
just as if the contagious nature were de- they must be persisted in until the palpe- 
cidedly proved. _bral linings have regained their natural 
t stares this is the only safe criterion of 
Treatment.—Our object must be to ar-| perfect recovery. The, dilute snlphuric 
rest the violent inflammation of the con- jor nitric acid, with or without bark or 
junctiva, to prevent its extension from | cascarilla, and an occasional mild ape- 
that membrane to the interior of the globe, | rient, are all that cau be required in the 
and the occurrence of serious changes of | shape of medicine. You must carefally 
stracture in the cornea and iris. The first| observe the effect of astringents in the 
measure is to take blood from the arm, | first instance; they cause more or less 
and this in large quantity, so as to pro- pain, which goes off, leaving the eye re- 
duce syncope ; you may expect to derive |lieved and stronger. But, if the pain 
much more benefit from one bleeding of| should continue, and the redness be in- 
this kind than from the repetition of| creased, leave them off, and return to the 
smaller ones. It may be necessary to re- antiphlogistic means; for the same reason 
peat the venesection, and if the symp-| suspend them at any period, if relapse of 
toms should remain urgent, you must| inflammation should occur. 
not hesitate to do it; you may subse- Sloughing of the cornea, or opreeting 
quently take blood by eupping from the ulceration, attended with debility, wi 
temple, and apply numerous leeches about require a decided tonic and stimulating 
the eye. In a case of severe purulent |treatment,—that is, wine, porter, good 
hthalmia with chemosis, after having| diet, and the sulphate of quinine, with 
bled the patieat largely from the arm, it| local astringents. In that peculiar kind 





. vd good practice to put on twelve|of ulceration, where there is a deep 
pod yay leeches as near as you can! groove in the margin of the cornea, after 





the eye, and to repeat them fre- stopping the inflammation, raise the ge- 
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peral powers by good dict and tonics,|timate nature of the disease, or what is 
and leave the ulcer to nature. The very| commonly called its proximate cause, the 
diligent use of astringents and stimuli, | indications of cure may be deduced trom 
particolarly the stronger ones, often does | it, and we proceed upon more ratiorai, 
mischief. I have seen very rapid reco-|and more certain grounds in our treat- 
very in extensive ulcers of this kind,| ment ; whereas, without this knowledge, 
with no local means but simple tepid ab-| our practice is necessarily empirical. We 
Jution. shall soon see how far our inquiries will 
In that ectropinm of the lower lid,| carry us in the investigation. 
which remains after the inflammation is} The theory of inflammation then coa- 
gone, and presents a large red fleshy | sists in the investigation of the nature of 
mass, without much sensibility, the! the disease, or the actual condition of the 
nitrate of silver in substance may be| part, as compared with the healthy state. 
freely used. A few applications of it) Of course, it endeavours to account for 
daily, or every second day, soon remove | the different symptoms, (the ratio sympto- 
the swelling and restore the lid to its|mafem,) or to assign what has been 
yatural position. lealled the proximate cause; and to ex- 
There are, in short, two points for you plain, also, the operation of the remote 
to bear in mind in treating purnlent|or exciting causes. I have before stated 
ophthalmia; first, to check inflammation | that the term proximate cause is an im- 
by antiphlogistic means, and then to em- | proper one, at least in the sense in which 
ploy astringents. If you preceed on this| it is commonly used ; that is, as denoting 
plan, you will prevent that chronic/the actual condition of the part; for this 
thickening and granulation which are so is, in fact, the disease itself, and not the 
obstinate and troublesome. cause of it, Itis no doubt the cause of 
The free use of powerful astringents, | the symptoms, and in this sense only can 








such as the sulphate of copper, the sub-|it be admitted as a cause. 


acetate of lead, and a stroug solution of! 
nitrate of silver, has been recommended | 
in the very commencement of purulent 
inflammation, to cut short the complaint. 
We do not often see cases early enough 
for this mode of proceeding, of which, 
indeed, Ihave no experience. I should 
be almost afraid to try it; and indced 
very little inclined to make the experi- 
ment, because the means already de- 
scribed deserve entire confidence. 
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Lecture XVI. 
Gentlemen, 

In my last Lecture I described to you 
the constitutional effects of inflamma- 
tion, commonly termed pyrexia, or symp- 
tomatic fr I shall next proceed to 
speak o 

The Theory of Inflammation, 
a point always meriting attention, be- 
cause, if it can be satisfactorily investi- 
gated, that is, if we can discover the in- 





The nature of inflammation may be 
deduced from the symptoms that present 
themselves during life ; from the effects 
of the disease as discoverable after death; 
and, in some degree likewise, from the 
nature of the causes that induce it; bat 
scarcely from the mode of treatment, for 
this is very different at different times 
according to circumstances which I shall 
explain to yon. 

The component parts of the body are 
every where the same ; viz. blood vessels, 
absorbing vessels, nerves, muscular fibres, 
and cellular or connecting membrane, 
All these are probably more or less affect- 
ed in inflammation. I shall speak first 
of the state of the biood vessels, as these 
appear to have the largest share in pro- 
ducing the phenomena of the disease; 
while they are at the same time the most 
easily observed. 

Now vou will best understand the sub- 
ject, if I refer you to a case of inflamma- 
tion as seated in a part obvious’ to view, 
such as the skin, where the ordinary 
characters of the disease are commonly 
present, namely, redness, heat, pain, and 
swelling. The first remark I would make 
is, that the vessels are enlarged, so as to 
contain more red blood in them than is 
found in health. This enlargement of 
vessels extends commonly to some dis- 
tance around the inflamed part, and 
affects both the arteries and veins. This, 
you will perceive, must necessarily add 
to the bulk of the part ; and thus serves 
in some degree to account for one of the 
obvious characters of inflammation, the 
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tumour or swelling. The redness is of a|call the coagulable lymph or fibrine, 
florid hue, like that of arterial blood or blood | might be in excess, or acquire too viscid 
inrapid circulation ; and this circumstance | or glutinous a quality, disposing it to con- 
of itself goes to prove that the blood is! crete, or to adhere to the sides of the 
not stagnant, nor even retarded in its| vessels, so as to produce obstruction, and 
movement; for blood when stagnating in| thus render them impervious. This ap- 
the vessels of the living body, soon ac-| peared to be confirmed by what is ac- 
quires a purple or venous colour. | tually observed in inflammation, namely, 

But there are many circumstauces which | the buffy surface of the crassamentum, 
prove directly, that the blood in an in-| which is found in many instances to pos- 
flamed part is moving with increased ve-) sess great tenacity and firmness. This 
locity ; such are,—1st the effects of pres-| being supposed the cause of the obstruc- 
sure, the removal of which is followed by | tion, and this obstruction the cause of the 








an instantaneous return of blood into the 
vessels of the part; 2ndly, the rapid flow 
of blood from the part, when its vessels 
are punctured or divided ; 3dly, the dis- 
tended state of.the veins, as well as the 
arteries, and the readiness with which they 
bleed when punctured: this proves in- 
contestably that the blood circulates freely 
through the part, so as tu pass from the 
arteries into the veins. From this we 
may judge how little foundation there is 
for the idea of obstruction being the cause 
of inflammation, as was maintained by 
Boerhaave and his followers. 

It may be worth while to examine the 
foundation of this opinion of Boerhaave, 
one of the brightest luminaries of our art, 
and one who, notwithstanding the unte- 
nable nature of many of his speculations 
in physic, has had few equals, and cer- 
tainly has never been surpassed, in eru- 
dition, in scientific acquirements, or in 
unwearied assiduity in the pursuit of 
science. His defects, indeed, do not so 

roperly belong to himself, as to the age 
in which he lived. With talents such as 
he had to boast of, Boerhaave would have 
taken the lead in any age, and have se- 
cured to himself (what he really possess- 
ed) the esteem and veneration, not of 
his own country only, but of the civilized 
world. Itis gratifying, gentlemen, thus 
to do homage to individuals to whom we 
owe so much, and whose example we 
should endeavour to follow, at however 
humble a distance. 

In the time of Boerhaave, the mecha- 
nical philosophy was applied both to phy- 
siology and physic. The area of the 
blood vessels was attempted to be mea- 
sured; and where actual measurement 
failed, calculation, or rather conjecture, 
was resorted to. The diameters of the 
particles of the blood were likewise at- 
tempted to be ascertained, and their re- 
lative magnitudes compared with the sup- 
posed area of the blood vessels through 


| inflammation, it became the leading ob- 
| ject of practice in those days to remove 
the obstraction, partly by relaxing the 
vessels, but principally by rendering the 
general mass of blood thinner, and which 
was attempted to be brought about by 
diluents, and by various substances under 
the name of a/tenuants, that were sup- 
posed capable of thinning the blood, and 
resolving the concretions that had taken 
place ; such were the alkalies, both fixed 
and volatile, and some of the neutral salts; 
and also mercury, which was supposed 
to possess a similar power of attenuating 
the animal fluids. 

Now it happens unfortunately for this 
hypothesis, that inflammation often takes 
place, without any such appearances of 
the blood, and even where the blood is 
in the opposite state, that is, of a looser 
texture than ordinary. And further, in 
cases where the blood presents this ap- 
pearance, it is actually thinner, and often 
longer in coagulating, than healthy blood 
is; and it is owing to this slower coagu- 
lation chiefly, that the red particles sub- 
side, so as to leave the crassamentum more 
or jess transparent and colourless on the 
surface. This being the case, the notion 
of thinning the blood in inflammation, is 
without foundation. But the evil of such 
hypotheses, while they last, is, that they 
lead us to overlook or neglect means of 
cure that are really useful and important, 
in our eagerness to employ those that 
are merely the suggestions of hypothesis, 
and which, on some occasions, may even 
do harm. This was actually the case in 
the present instance ; for there are man 
circumstances of inflammation in whi 
the volatile alkali and mercury, by their 
active stimulant power, would prove 
highly prejudicial. 

The idea of obstruction of the capilla- 
ries, as an essential part of inflammation, 
was maintained likewise by Dr. Callen, 
but ascribed by him to a spasmodic con- 





which they had to pass. Upon these 
grounds it was easy to conceive, even 
& priori, that vascular obstruction might 
occur, Again, it was imagined that the 
gluten of the blood, that which we now | 


traction of the extreme vessels, without 
any reference to the state of the fluids, 
This supposed spasm of the extreme ves- 


| sels, was an essential part of his theory, 


both of fever and inflammation ; and, as 
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might be expected, led him to the use of 
what he called relaxants, or antispasmo- 
dies, for the purpose of taking off the 
spasm, a purpose which he thought would 
be best answered by nauseating medi- 
cines, such as antimony or ipecacuanha, 
upon which he placed great reliance. 


That constriction of the extreme ves- 
sels, and that probably of a spasmodic 
nature, does often occur at the outset, 
both of fever and of inflammation, is not 
to be denied. But that such a state is 
essential to either, may be fairly ques- 
tioned; since there are many cases of) 
both fever and inflammation, in which 
nothing of this kind can be observed.) 
And although the constriction of the ca- | 
pillaries be removed, as must be the case 
where sweating takes place; the disease 
yevertheless often proceeds in its course. 
The practice, however, of exciting nau- 
sea, as advised by Dr. Cullen, in the 
treatment of fever and inflammation, is no 
doubt often useful, though rather too ex- 
clusively relied upon, to the neglect of 
other means. It is a sufticient answer, 
both to the spasmodic theery of Dr. Cal- 
jen, and the hypothesis of Boerhaave, 
that there is no such obstruction of the 
small vessels in inflammation, as has been 
wpposed ; but that, on the contrary, the 
blood circulates through the part with in- 
creased freedom and velocity, as before 
remarked. 

This, then, is the first step gained in 
the inquiry. The next observation to be 
made is, that as the movement of the 
blood is effected more by the action of 
the vessels, than by that of the heart, the 
increased circulation of blood is a proof 
of the increased activity of the vessels of 
the inflamed part. Increased action of 
the heart cannot explain it; because, in 
many cases, the action of the heart is not 
at all altered; and we can, therefore, 
only ascribe it to a more vigorous action 
of the blood vessels themselves. If there 
were no other arguments to the point, 
this alone would be a convincing proof of 
the muscularity of tlie arteries. 


We can feel that the larger arteries in 
an inflamed part, as well as to some dis- 
tance aronnd, are acting more violently 
than natural ; and what takes place in the 
larger arteries may well be supposed to 
occur in the smaller ones. But some have 
said, that the increased action in this case 
is confined to the larger vessels, and that 
the small vessels, the capillaries, are act- 
ing with diminished force. The increased 
action, and its effect, the increased im- 
petus of the blood, in the larger vessels of 
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question. But with regard to the capil- 
lary vessels, it is not so easily proved. 


Now in the first place, it is not at all 
probable that the large and the small 
vessels, which are continuous, should be 
in an dpposite state of action, relatively 
to each other. They pass insensibly into 
one another, there being no absolute line 
of distinction between them, They are 
similarly constructed, as far as we can 
judge, and are doubtless subject to the 
same general laws; while they are equally 
exposed to the action of the exciting 
cause, Whatever this may be. Reasoning 
& priori, therefore, we should expect to 
find them acting in a similar way. But 
upon the supposition that the capillaries 
in an inflamed part are acting more feebly 
than natural, it seems impossible to ac- 
count for the more rapid circulation of the 
blood through the part, as I have endea- 
voured to show you is the case; while it 
would be altogether inconsistent with the 
tendency to increased growth in an in- 
flamed part, and the greater production 
of new fluids from it in the way of secre- 
tion. Such facts seem totally incompa 
tible with the notion of weakness or de- 
bility, which some have considered as 
making an essential part of inflamma- 
tion. The appeal that has been made to 
the microscope in this case, as demon- 
strating the slower circulation of the 
blood in an inflamed part, is far from sa- 
tisfactory, and might be easily refuted; 
but I shall not take up your time in com- 
bating an opinion thatis opposed by so 
many positive facts. 


You may then safely admit, that the 
circulation in an inflamed part is in- 
creased, and that this is owing to a more 
vigorous action of the blood vessels of the 
part. This is rendered further probable 
from the nature of the exciting causes of 
the disease, most of which areof a direct- 
ly stimulant nature, that is, they are such 
as tend to increase vascular action; such 
as heat, and various others ; the effect of 
which is often so instantaneous, as not to 
allow of the supposition of an intermedi- 
ate state of excitement, as has been 
alleged by some. The arguments drawn 
from the dilated state of the capillaries, 
which has been thought a proof of weak- 
ness, applies with equal force to the 
larger trunks, and is equally unfounded 
in regard to both. The intestinal canal, 
the urinary bladder, and the uterus, do 
not act with less torce, because they are 
in a state of distension. On the con- 
trary, they act with greater power the 
more they are distended, provided the 





an inflamed part, as well as in the neigh- 
: ae 

bourhood, are too obvious te be called in 
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distension is within the limits of health ; 
and the same may be the case with the 
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blood vessels. The fact is, that the coats 
of the vessels are thickened, as well as 
dilated, owing to the increased action of 
the vasa vasorum; a greater supply of 
blood is thus provided to them, in conse- 
quence of which their power of acting is 
augmented. The effect of intense heai 
applied to the skin is to producé an in- 
stantaneous enlargement of the capillary 
vessels of the part. But it would be 
absurd to suppose that the first effect of 
a stimulus was that of debility or weaker 
action ; for in that case, heat should be 
called a sedative, rather than a stimulant 
power, 

But admitting that in inflammation the 
vasenlar action of the part is increased, 
as I have endeavoured to show you, ano- 
ther question arises; namely, is it simply 
an increase of the natural or healthy ac- 
tion? Or is it not at the same time a dis- 
ordered or morbid kind of action that is 
taking place ? That the latter is the case, 
is probable from various considerations. 

We can readily enough distinguish, in 
general, between simple increased vasen- 
lar action, and that which takes place in 
inflammation, When moderate heat or 
friction, for example, is applied to the 
skin, the part turns red, its vessels become 
enlarged, and the bulk of the part alto- 
gether is increased. Its feelings too are 
heightened, and its secretions augmented. 
Still, this is not inflammation, since it is 
attended with neither pain nor disorder 
of any kind; nor does it lead to the same 
consequences as inflammation ; such as 
ulceration, or other change of structure. 
If we look to the different specific inflam- 
mations, as the variolous, the venereal, can- 
cerous, and others, we perceive a still 
greater deviation from natural or 
healthy action. So that inflammation ap- 
pears to be, not merely a state of in- 
creased vascular action, but a morbid ac- 
tion, altogether different from that of 
health, both in nature and in degree. 


The absorbents of the part appear to be 
variously affected in inflammation. It is 
probable that their action follows, in a 
great measure, that of the blood vessels ; 
that is, it is increased, but at the same 
time disordered, and that variously. In. 
creased absoption checks, in some degree, 
the increased growth of the part; and 
when such enlargement has actually taken 
place, it often again disappears, doubtless 
by the process of absorption. In nume- 


rous instances of inflammation, there is a 
production of new solids; yet after a 
time, when the inflammation has wholly 
subsided, the increase of bulk gradually 
disappears, so that the part resumes its 
But the most 


former and natural state. 
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i decisive proof of the affection and ac. 
tivity of the absorbents in inflammation is 
where the entire substance of the part is 
removed, by the process of ulceration, 
Our knowledge of the condition of the 
absorbents in inflammation, is necessarily 
derived from the effects or consequences 
only ; as the minuteness and transparency 
of these vessels preclude any actual ob- 
servation of them. 


The affection of the nerves of the part 
in inflammation, is proved by the acute. 
ness of feeling which generally charac- 
terizes the disease, and is a great canse 
ot the pain suffered, as weil as the ten- 
derness to the touch. In other words, 
the nervous power of the part is in- 
creased, as well as the vascular action, 
But the feeling or sensibility of the part 
is not simply increased ; it is at the same 
time perverted, or of a morbid kind. Thus, 
in ophthalmia, although the sensibility to 
light is exalted in the highest degree, yet 
vision is indistinct; and the same with 
respect to the other senses. 


The cellular, or connecting membrane of 
the part, undergoes a morbid growth; ad- 
hesions form in it, producing rigidity and 
induration ; or a serous fluid may be de- 
posited in the interstices, occasioning an 
cedematous state of it. This state is often 
attributed to weakness, and treated as 
such, but generally with a bad effect. 
The best example I can give you of this 
is, the anarsarea which succeeds scaria- 
tina, and which is the consequence mere- 
ly of inflammation of the subcutaneous 
cellular texture. This is often accompa- 
nied with so much genera! febrile disor- 
der, as to indicate the continuance of the 
inflammation, and to call for antiphlogis- 
tic treatment, even bloodletting, which, in 
such cases, is a remedy of the greatest 
service, as I have frequently experienced. 


In short, examining the individual parts 
of the structure, we have good reason to 
believe, that the whole are in a state of 
increased action ; and the phenomena ad- 
mit of a ready explanation on this prin- 
ciple. 

1. The increased heat of an inflamed 
part is the result of the increased circula- 
tion of blood through it; for the heat of 
the body in general, and of its diiferent 
parts, is observed to be much in propor- 
tion to the velocity of the circulation. 


2. The redness of inflammation arises 
from the greater quantity of red blood in 
the part, and this, in all probability, from 
tke enlargement of vessels ; for many en- 
larged vessels can be distinctly seen, in 
und about an inflamed part. Many ves- 
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fore. It is possible, however, that the{actions of the part; for healthy action 
globules of the blood may be broken down | alone can produce healthy fanction. 
in some degree, or otherwise changed, by ; 
the stronger action of the vessels upon | r Lastly, the altered structure to which 
them. The redness arises chiefly from inflammation so invariably tends, is to be 
the presence of arterial blood, as is referred to the altered action of the nu- 
proved by the scarlet hue. | trient extremities of the arteries, upon 
3. The pain that so generally attends van ye grow th and nature of the living 
inflammation is easily accounted for. It) oo Serr 
appears to be owing in part to the disten-| The nature of the most obvious causes 
sion of the vessels, by which the nervous) of inflammation, which, as I shall soon 
fibrils distributed to them are put upon! show you, are stimulant in their opera- 
the stretch ; and accordingly the pain is| tion, tends also to prove an excited state 
aggravated by the dependent posture of | of action in the part. The part appears 
the part, which of course tends to in-|to possess a larger share of vitality; it 
crease the distension. In whitlow, the has more sensibility, more vascular ac- 
pain is aggravated at every pulsation of tion, and performs its functions with 
the arteries, during which the distension more energy, though in a disordered 
is increased. It is probable, however,| way; while it more Slowly putrefies after 
that the pain is partly to be ascribed to | death, as seen with regard to the brain. 
the muscular action of the arteries, en-| Dissection does not illustrate perfectly 
deavouring to resist distension; as i} the pature of inflammation ; it only shows 
cases of distended bladder and uterns,| ine effects or consequences, such as 


the pain is chiefly felt, when the effort at} 
expulsion is made. Hence warm fomen- 
tations, and other soothing applications, 
appear to relieve the pain of intiaiama- 
tion, by lessening the disposition to ——b 
tract in the vessels of the part. Some-| 
thingin this case is to be ascribed to the 





change of structure; but this is not the 
rimary effect. The disease consists 
essentially in disordered action only: 


change of structure is a consequence of 


this disordered action, but which takes 
place at different periods after the com- 
mencement of the disease, according to 


state of the nerves themselves, which, as | jp, violence, and according, also, to the 
before observed, acquire an increased and | nature of the part affected. If the dis- 
morbid sensibility. ‘ease, therefore, prove quickly fatal, that 

4. The swelling is the result partly of|is, before time is given for the structure 
the distended state of vessels, partly|of the part to be changed, (as may be 
of effusion into the interstices of the part,! the case from interrupted function mere- 
and which may be either of serum or of|ly, where such an organ as the brain is 
coagulable lymph. In the latter case, it | affected,) it may not be discoverable after 
isan actnal growth of the part, the lymph/death. An inflamed part, however, is 
gradually becoming organized. The effu-| generally found to be more vascular, and 





sion may be of blood also, as sometimes 
takes place in inflammation of the lungs. 


Tn this way all the obvious effects of 
inflammation are easily accounted for, on 
the meprasion of simple increased ac- 
tion, If we examine the other pheno- 
mena, we can as easily explain them. 

_ The induration is the effect of the depo- 
sition of coagulable lymph, and also of | 
sion of surfaces. 

The tenderness to the touch arises from 





the increased sensibility of the part, — 


-_ most general effects of intlamma- 


more easily injected than a healthy one. 


The general conclusion to be drawn, 
therefore, with respect to the part is, 
that inflammation is a state of, increased 
but dt the same time disordered action, 
attended with increased circulation, and 
a disorder of all the functions of the part. 
What the difference is, precisely, between 
healthy and inflammatory action, and 
what the difference between the different 
varieties of inflammation, will never pro- 
bably be known. We are quite incapa- 
ble of forming any idea, how inflamed 


|parts should secrete a particular kind of 


The loss of transparency arises from the | matter, as in variola, and the other spe- 





altered structure of the part. The tex-| cific diseases. Inflammation is a state of 
ture must necessarily be changed from|increased vitality; but the life of the 
the different state of the vessels. We/|part is governed by ditferent laws from 
have examples of this in the cornea lucida, | those of healthy life, and which are to be 
the arachnoid membrane, and some others.| learned only trom observation and ex- 


The disturbance of function which so| perience. 
constantly results from inflammation, is| The general disorder of system (the 
the natural consequence of the altered | pyrexia or febrile state) produced by in- 
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flammation, is to be referred to the irri- 
tation given by the local disease to the 
general system, in consequence of the 
sympathy existing throughout the whole. 
The brain is probably the medium, 
through which the general disorder is 
excited: the local disease first exciting 
the brain by irritation, and the brain in 
consequence, reacting upon the rest "| 


the system. 

It.does not appear, however, to be ac- 
tual inflammation that is thus excited in 
the brain; since the phenomena of in- 
flammation are wanting. There is neither 
pain in the head, nor any material dis- 
order in the functions of this organ. Yet 
it seems on some occasions to pass readily 
into actual inflammation of the brain, 
with all the characters of this affection, 
in the form of either phrenitis, ov idiopathic 
Sever, as it is called. This is particularly 
apt to occur, when the skin is extensively 
inflamed; as in erysipelas; but occa- 
sionally also in the course of inflammation 
in other organs. 

The pyrexia or febrile state attending 
inflammation, appears to be something 
more than simple increase of action in 
the general vascular system; since it is 
marked by disorder in all the functions. 
Both the appearances and feel of the skin 
are altered,especially that which covers the 
upper surface of the tongue; the various 
secretions and excretions are disordered ; 
the general feelings, bodily and mental, 
are disturbed ; the rest is broken, and 
sleep rendered unnatural. ‘The excite- 
ment produced by the warm bath, by 
active exercise, or even a moderate em- 
ployment of stimulating food and drinks, 
has little or no resemblance to the real 
tebrile state. 

In a word, the phenomena of inflam- 
mation taken together, show the part to 
have all its vital properties increased : 
namely, its sensibility, its mobility, its 
vascular action, and all the ordinary con- 
sequences of this, as tendency to growth 
or enlargement, and to the production of 
new fluids. So far then inflammation is a 
state of increased action; but the action 
is at the same time unnatural, or different 
from that of health. But with the nature 
of this change, we are totally unacquainted. 
The theory of inflammation, therefore, is 
imperfect ; and in the treatment of it, we 
are obliged to call to our aid the lights of 
experience and observation, having no 
adequate rational guide to direct us, that 
is, as derived from the known nature of 
the disease, 
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THERE are certain impressions which, 
though perhaps of little importance in 
themselves, the mind retains throngh 
very vicissitude with a singular tenacity, 
Such, in general, are those produced early 
in life by the observation of men pointed 
out to our notice for some personal pecu- 
liarities orintellectual endowments. Com. 
pared with what may well be called 
these proof impressions of the memory, 
struck off, as if, in the propitious excite. 
ment of the occasion that gave them birth, 
all subsequent recollections of the same 
objects are feeble auid evanescent. Never 
did the learning of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Ireland appear so awfully 
classical to my imagination since Mr. 
Hewson confronted me in a dialogue of 
Lucian, or Mr. Colles seem so sublimely 
physiological as when I first heard him 
hold forth on the freezing of a rabbit's 
ear. It may be owing to some influence 
of this kind, which original associations 
exercise over the mind, that I have 
chosen, almost instinctively, to describe 
the subject of this essay from a likeness 
taken at ‘a very interesting crisis of my 
existence, and which, from the circam- 
stances of tie event, has bid defiance to 
all the casualties of obliviscence. 

It is now some years ago since, walk- 
ing in company with a friend into the 
Westmoreland Lock Hospital of Dublin, 
elate with all that consequence which an 
indenture just signed, and the anticipa- 
tion of fame and fortune usually inspire 
in the breast of a surgeon's apprentice, 
our conversation turned upon the disease 
to which that once celebrated institution 
was dedicated, the professional charac- 
ters who superintended its concerns, and 
the best means of converting its then 
numerous advantages to a profitable ac- 
count, As eager to learn the particulars 
of an establishment, in which no small 
portion of my small capital had been 
vested, as my friend was willing to com- 
municate the required information, we 
passed on through several apartments, 
observing as I went along, with qualmish 
curiosity, the tiightful eflects of the * ve- 
nevis wonumenta nefande” that appear- 
ed on every side, but listening all the 
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time with respectful attention, notwith- |b 9 i 
f - | batter 
standing the delicate state of my stomach, | disk of Cet ee Raw 
to one of those parental admonitions | tir i so 
' ; it, surrounded by a cont ri 
which the experience of a senior pupil | of ‘ i ? one Pee ga 
ch S ‘ ' of dar hai ‘ 6 
qualifies him to inflict on his lo pl ee Mage! a Soe one : 
acquaintance, about to commence the im-| I must poe wed poe 2 ~ tte = 
portant duties of folding pledgets of lint | bordering on fear ‘ The cence 3 
and smearing old linen with various un- 'so repulsive and intiatdating remy, 
guents. Entering another of these re- | that I could a eee el aan 
ceptacles of female depravity, where | panegyrics s + eee bee on 
every pallet exhibited some sad memo- | him by my dood thet sainfal tot - 
rial of the truth of “ frailty, thy name is | as tales don 
5 is t “oo * . i i H 
woman,” my companion + tee Bey and ri py en ‘a rope pene oe 
pointing to a man at the end of the room i descend to trifl 5 og Bed pam 
“there,” said he, “ is a gentleman who | with the san a > Mu: wnt Medicine 
has lately published an excellent treatise ‘or that aah a ~A ey ¢ pine eps 
on syphilis, from the perusal of which | he exhibited ‘all ‘re thee po -P 
you will derive much useful instruction,” : ; Ry oh con Ne 
: hws struc the mi ; insignifi 
accompanying the recommendation of the | al moe ie pity Bee ge 
work with a high-wrought eulogium on distaff pane toe gong oS 
the writer. Fixing my eyes on the esaliieelonsttits tadeidainien eam “4 
vealed anthor with ail that iatensity of vaenes te ne kehen oka 
mute amazement excited by such a cha-| as Crayon oul a ve ep 
racter as had been just described to me,|in character ifs laced i bre a 
in the youthful spectator, I endeavoured held in his Sa, This stiff oa = 
to discover in his conntenance some mz P ‘ he to Gat 
m } : : na- | ner yery i 
nifestations of that superiority conceded | flexibity of. id ‘Shed b hen 
to him by my admiring cicerone, but the | sediinen, while his age ys zs a. 
only conclusion I could come to was, that | action. Bimtyh iy 5 Bi 
\ s, that | straction was at variance wi habi 
pgp aed a , ract ariance with the habits 
é ge- ing gentle- | of orvati ifi i i 
man in black. He might, at che time be gaa een aes ae 
have been probably entorci a] is ti 
, 3 ing the tr 
of his favourite per Bose Bethe | ont Pessoa toed de ew gy 
sore has its peculiar secondary sym ~ | faith i ; rer sen Be Np 
h ar y symp-| faithin Lavater brought to sol 
toms,”""—to a crowd of satellites, amor : oye heme om 
‘ ‘ igst | by a subsequent experie f se 
whom he looked like an embryo thund . wai hr cotinne 
. winder | of t rece rem P 
cloud, amidst its less dusky companions, | lion's et home at ot & man 
gathering round the nucleus of the|that it i ’ i aeons 
storm. Without being at all singled out cn halide ay ng bei. 3 ee fruits 
as a subject of remark, or raised t te aan chal 
t subj . © the | are often protected by tl i 
enviable dignity of the “ digito ; a eas 
ab . gito mon-| My pleasure was, therefor 
strari,” Nature, in her unlimited r- | i ae Te 
Nature, pow- | surprize, when I afterwards di ‘ 
ers of diversifying ‘* the human fi is. i pede pypio ee 
rs ace | th ; i 
— had camel on him quite "- | redid vos on = ikind v aga 
sufficiency of her attention in this re-| ré ly [ie ts aemee tak oo 
. - | real $ ‘i 
spect to attract the gaze of one who had porn My <4 ~ © thet be me ang 
never even devoted an hour to the pages | tually open his clinched lips vitheck fl 
of Lavater. In so obvious in- | ni ; site of tate, 
os gana tha s a degree, in-| ning me by the thunders of his voice ; 
eed, 1is the case, that had I met and that the free ‘i le Meshe 
him amongst the gay illusions of the was absolutely co watible with: ae 
fancy ball, instead of the sad realities of facts of which 2 aot I wee ae gb 
2 Seapiet, I might have mistaken his most serious anion eyo er 
ace for a mask, executed after a i | my fi ‘ Pikes inte te 
t a model | my fears, doubts, and dislik : 
of a North American Indian, i ich | dissipatec i tan aba due’ coca 
E an, in which | dissipated, as I am s judici 
ye aglow 9 | hich | dissiy , as I am sure any prejudicial 
essayed all his min > i n 
powers to represent ihe bold pal watiy Maced cog id been excited by 
bearing ef the ruthless master of the to ccrigtien will” be cuunell tr ie pr 
he 8 € to- | sci y e cancelled, by the 2 
mahawk. ‘The martial flexure of his! of Carmichael—aname which, i 
a ag determination seated dir the acquainted with ‘the ir onger i. 
closely-approximated livs—the halo of de i . pbs 
fiance encircling his ample brows—the | [at quale sof the hes ioe 
mixture, shall I say, of mischief and de-| Duy. ae - ‘d, ip ye 
sign Jurking in the corner of an eye half) visit to és lak. sah Oe fy doen 
concealed by its length of lashes, which | ores, ‘aletedauhc an. 
5 ashes, which | ance of chaneres, buboes ‘ i 
mane’ te , + re ves, buboes, phagedenic ul- 
act as the conductors of this / cers, black washes, blue pills, Mr, Care 
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michael’s physiognomy, and many other} presence, while the increased facility for 
things equally appalling, 1 could uot help | receiving females holds out a sort of pre- 
bestowing a portion of my attention on | mium on prostitution. As a school of 
the appearance of the society which | surgical instruction, all its advantages 
filled this depot of misery, for of all the have been completely destroyed by ex. 
spectacles I ever witnessed, this struck | cluding pupils, and reducing the number 
me as the most extraordinary. Whatever! of surgeons from six to two, who cer. 
of visible effects the combined agency of | tainly, at present, are not a “ host in 
passion and pain can produce on the hu- | themselves.” To be brief, it was once an 
man countenance, were here depicted in | establishment of great public utility—the 
all the horror of reality and coutrast.! source of health and information to thou. 
The reckless indifference of some—the | sands; it is now a sort of haram of peni- 
heartbroken looks af otheys—the stedfast | tent prostitutes, training up “ in the 
stare of confirmed guilt—the irresolute | ways of the Lord,” and of Paulus Emilins 
glances of virtue, still unsubdued—the | Singer, To Mr. Carmichael’s experi- 
composed resignation of penitence, the! ments and excellent lectures, has sue- 
demoniaeal abstraction of suicidal medi-| ceeded an “ Avatar” of tracts, Bibles, 
tation—the healthless blush of hectic flash- | and all the other unavailing agents of 
ing across some pallid countenance, as if| moral regeneration employed in modern 
the vital current had rushed back to the| times. The treatment of the patients re. 
bloodless cheeks of a corse—the white ceived into this manufactory of Magda- 
film mantling over some sunken eye, | lens, is as fantastic as the opinions of their 
about to close for ever—the convulsive medical attendants are eccentric; every 
grasp of the hands, still clasped in the) patient, on her admission, being put ona 
attitude of prayer, appeared in ail the | course of merenry and the Bible, and 
sad variety of woe on one side, while the | having spit her pint a-day, and pernsed 
hystevic laugh, the song of madness, and her diurnal portion of chapters, she has 
the exclamations of despair, resounded|a choice of stitching “ plain or fancy 
in my ear on the other, and without the work” in the Dorset Asylum, or go out 
slightest pretension to sentimentality, | to “ catch cold” once more in Sackville. 
this unnatural medley of images, and street. Should she succeed in her mis- 
strange confusion of sounds, realising! sion after infection, she is indulged with 
more than the allegory of “ Sin and ja second admission; but should she break 
Death,” affected me even to pain. Such her vows of chastity a third time, her 
scenes did the female department of the head is shaved in punishment of her ob- 
Lock occasionally present; and as I am_ stinacy, and she is handed over to the 
on the moral picturesque of that institu- “ powers of darkness” to pursue her avo- 
tion, it-may not be considered foreign to cations under the * false pretences” ofa 
my objects to coutrast its former with) wig, never again to be admitted into the 
present state, as it has, since this period, sanctuary of the Lock. Thus by borrow- 
undergone an entire revolution in its in-| ed curls, and a new name, do these fol- 
ternal arrangements. lowers of their cvprian progenitors, de- 
Inno other country was there an esta-| feat the “ wisdom of the wise,” and get 
blishment of greater extent devoted to in and out of the hospital as often as they 
the treatment of syphilis than the Dublin have a necessity. 
Lock. Three hundred beds were the) To effectuate this Indicrous plan of ar- 
amount of accommodation—the venereal | resting vice at its origin, one of the finest 
disease and poverty the cheap prices of! establishments of the kind in the empire 
admission. The institution, at that time, | has fallen a victim! There were certalaly 
was the great resort of the surgical pupils | some moral abuses at one time in the in- 
of Dablin—it is now without a single stu- | stitution, which demanded correction, for 





dent in its wards; it was then the thea- 
tre of Mr. Carmichael’s indefatigable 
industry, and of his numerous and able co- 
adjutors—it is now the deserted domi- 
nion of Mr. Henthorne, Tom Egan, and 
stupidity; it was then managed, at least, 
by men in their senses—it is needless to 
seck a better.counterpoise for the anti- 
thesis than to say, it is now in the hands 
of the “ Saints.” As a charitable insti 
tution, half its objects have been sacri- 
ficed by the exclusion of males, who are 
now not permitted to profane the sanc- 
tity of a mercurial atmosphere by their 


it became necessary, in consequence of an 
open communication between the male 
and female wards, to keep Venus and 
Cupid at arm's, length by placing military 
centinels in the passages, but it was soon 
found that these true disciples of Mars, 
like him, were canght too in the Vulca- 
nian net (was Mr, Crampton’s sublime 
invention of the “ net” founded on this 
mythological fable?) with some noseless 
beauty, redolent of cezena and blue pill. 
A classical barrier of brick and mortar 
was next interposed, as a substitute for 
the frail defence of flesh, and the lovers 
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of the Lock left to murmar their assigna- 
tions through a partition without a chink. 
Yet this perfect state of separation would 
pot satisfy the suspicions of the Saints, 
who were, it seems, determined to rule 
without a rival in this grand refugium 
peceatorum, Which they have now entirely 
in their possession. Leaving them then, 
for the present, in the undisturbed en- 
joyment of the ruin of a fine establish- 
ment, a theme of a more agreeable nature 
throws its refreshing shadow between us 
and these tinkers ef the broken china- 
ware of female virtue, who have succeed- 
ed in propagating a vice just in propor- 
tion as they have lessened the risks at- 
tendant on its commission. So much for 
the moral effects of a hospital theocracy. 
If it be true, as it has been somewhere | 
asserted, that the life of an author is best | 
studied in his works, Lreland has as yet 
produced no man connected with the pro- 
fession of surgery, upon whom such an. 
experiment might be made with so much! 
propriety as on Mr, Carmichael, whose | 
history is intimately entwined with bis | 
books, In their ingenuity, adeptation to | 
rofitable purposes, and aptitude of sub- | 
ject to catch the aura populuris, may be 
detected, some at least of the causes of 
his advancement in the profession. All, 
however, who write upon cancer, scro- 
fula, syphilis, and other subjects of the 
same class, are not subject to the impu- 
tation of acting on the well known gulli- 
bility of the public, nor can it be sup- 
posed that Mr. Carmichael could have 
done so. I mean merely to state a fact with- 
out the involution of a motive. He has} 
not, however, escaped such suspicions ; 
nor, indeed, is this at all to be wondered 
at, since the daily multiplication of medi- 
cal books has universally given rise to an | 
opinion, that their anthors are solely in- | 
fluenced by selfish views. On this head | 
the public is not much in error, for not! 
pethaps so mach as one volume of ster- | 
ling merit, or one, to use the language of | 
the green room, v hich “ will keep the | 
stage,” appears amongst the some hun- | 
dreds that annually issae from the press. 
This rapid production of books is ob- 
viously the result of an established law in | 
the medical profession, that no man ever | 
yet has made a first rate improvement, | 
or discovery in the art, who has not been | 
rewarded by the pablic. So certain of 
operation is this principle, that even its | 
abuses have produced successful results, | 
as the fortunes accumulated by various | 
pretenders to superior knowledge suffi- 
ciently demonstrate. The facility of mak- 
ing such experiments of imposition, has 
tempted thousands, and will tempt as 
many more to the trial, for the compiling 
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of a book is not after all a matter of such 
great difficulty. What operation, for in- 
stance, plan of treatment, er even prin- 
ciple in the practice of surgery, which 
might not be speciously altered or entire- 
ly superseded by a man of cleverness and 
tact? Then in medicine every person 
knows that the same effects may often be 
produced by the most opposite means ; 
that to the diversity of these mean’ there 
is scarcely a limitation; and that so long 
as this book-making susceptibility of the 
science continues, so long shall we be 
overrun by tomes on the bind, perhaps, 
of a slip of wire, or the fortuitous results 
of adrug. In this index indicatorius of 
medical literature have some of Mr. Car- 
michael’s works been included, and cer- 
tainly his first essay on cancer, from the 
bolduess of its pretension, had rather a 
suspicious appearance of coming into the 
world with the “ original sin”, of a book- 
makiug parent on its back. The secret of 
** suilty or not guilty,” must to be sure 
rest with Mr. Carmichael, -but it is more 
probable that he was sincere in his pro- 
tessions of the efficacy of iron in the cure 
of cancer, or intended his treatise to be 
considered as au allegory, aiter the man- 
ner of the rust of the Telephean sword. 
It is at all events a production of singular 
speciousness, and if Mr. Carmichael did 
not succeed in making good the discovery 
of a specific, his profits were not in the 
least affected by the failure, as every old 
dowager afflicted with cancer, in her 
flight to the doctors of London and Paris, 
stopped on the way to pdy tribute to the 
Baron Storck of Dublin. The leading 
propositions put forward in this very ela- 
borate performance are, the vitality of 
cancer as an animal fuus, and its de- 
struction by varions preparations of iron, 
Soth these propositions are supported 
throughout in the first style of hypothesis 
and ingenuity. By the assistance of ana- 
logy, simile, and supposition, the archi- 
tect has succeeded in the coustraction of 
a tairy labyrinth, in the beautiful intrica- 
cies of which reason loses its way, and, 
like virtue in the temple of pleasure, is 
almost deprived of the powers of self-ex- 
trication. It would be superiluons to en- 
ter on a formal refutation of doctrines 
which have refuted themselves, or to can- 
vass the efficacy of a medicine which time 
has deprived of its salutary properties— 
things which their author, ac present, only 
regards with asmile. Nothing, indeed, 
is easier, incompetent hands, than to raise 
one of those filigree works of the imagina- 
tion, by a happy selection of materials 
and a judicious disposition of the parts. 
The bolder aud more daring the design, 
the greater the chance of success, it be- 
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only in the country where it was com. 


ing a curious anomaly in our nature to 
posed, but in others also, by checking 


believe that pretension is synonymous 
with desert ; as when a giant tells us ina | the indiscriminate use of mercury, and by 
placard that he is full eight feet in height, | directing the professional mind to the va- 
we immediately strike a standard of our | riety of sores which had been previoasly 
own, by taking off an inch or two from the | contounded with syphilis. Though there 
wonder, and give him credit for being at! are many positions advanced in this 
all events a very tall man. So with the | work, which admit of great latitude for 
doctor who professes to cure the “ incur-| doubt and speculation, yet if Mr. Car. 
able,” we make a little allowance for ex- | michael had conferred no other benefit on 
aggeration, and swallow the bait, thongh society than this work, he would well de. 
we suspect the hook. Nothing can be|serve their gratitude. Besides these 
farther from my intention, than to insi-| works, he has given to the public an essay 
nnate that Mr. Carmichael had in view | on mercury, with numerous other detach- 
these frailties of our nature in the com- | ed pieces published in the Journals, and 
position of his work, which I am rather | all written with a degree of literary abi- 
inclined to attribute to a fertile imagina-| lity and rhetorical tact, which seldom 
tion, and an ardent desire to benefit man- | falls to the lot of medical authors. Some- 
kind, than to motives which actuate only | thing, and only a little, remains to be 
the vilest quacks. | said of the man, now that we have done 

Having established a sort of property | with the author, in obedience to the Paul 
in fee in the breasts of his fair country-| Pryism of the age, so curions in this re- 
women by his treatise on Cancer, Mr.| spect. To those persons, however, who 
Carmichael next converted the nursery, | have been amused for the last quarter by 
that doctorial potage, into a very Incra-| descriptions of Dr. Parr’s wig, his shoe- 
tive freehold, by the publication of an essay | buckles and box mots, Mr. Carmichael 
on Scrofula, dedicated in “ high heroic | offers little to gratify a propensity for 
prose” to Mr. Abernethy, with whom he | gossip. He is a man of very plain man- 
contends the discovery of the chylopoictic | ners, unpretending address, unostenta- 
chimera. Giving Mr. Carmichael full cre- | tious habits, and on every subject of libe- 
dit for his assertions, it is somewhat/ral opinions. As a surgical operator, bis 
strange that so vast a secret should have | bold use of the knife would be awful toa 
so long remained contined in the pri- | spectator unacquainted with his perfect 
vacy ot his own breast, and that so long | knowledge of what he was doing ; and as 
a period as four years should have|a lecturer, though I have heard hiin in 
been permitted to elapse between the | that capacity, my recollections on the 
publication of his claims, and the full | subject are too indistinct to be redaced 
establishment of Mr. Abernethy’s, with-|to language. He is one of the few sur- 
out any attempt being made to vindicate | geons of Dublin whose success has grown 
a priority of right to the miracles of the | out of the fertility of his own mind, un- 
blue pill. It is possible that heaven might | watered by a rill of lordly patronage. 
have revealed to him this grand arcanum | His fame is therefore not the polluted ex- 
before it was dreamed of by the Chan-|halation of a job, or his fortune the fruit 
cery hero of defeat, but it must be con-|of the forcing-frame. Neither bishop, 
fessed, that it is not according to the dis- | priest, nor parson, nor any other second- 
interested ways of doctors, to deprive | ary minister of Providence on earth, had 
the world of the advantages of discove- | any thing, that I know of, to do with 
ries by suppression, when their promul- placing him, as he is at present, on a levet 
gation leads to fame and emolument. In | with the highest in the profession in Dub- 
the execution of the work itseif, there are |lin. By self-exertion solely, he has 
many points connected with the origin, | worked his way to eminence and inde- 
progress, and objects of the celebrated | pendence—the highest praise that ean be 
doctrine which Mr. Carmichael advocates, bestowed on a professional man in Ire- 
that might be made subservient to inte- |land, where so many efforts are made to 
resting observation, but within the limits | deprive merit of its rewards. One draw- 
of five pages, scarcely sufficient for that | back must be made upon this unqualified 
purpose alone, such a task cannot be at- | approbation. He has not taken that place 
tempted. jin the College Cabinet, which his taleuts 

We next come to his work upon Sy- | and, above all, his honesty, qualify him 
philis, upon which his reputation as ato fill, Why stand by in silence, while 
medical writer mainly depends. With- Mr. Todd and his creatures are voting 
out entering minutely, for the reasons |away the establishment to destruction? 
just stated, into the merits of this publi- | Docs he experience no self-abasement at 
cation, it cannot be denied that it has in- | the prospect of seeing such a man as 


fluenced the treatment of syphilis not | srinder Harrison appoiuted to a profes- 
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sorship at the retirenent of his brother-in- 
law Mr. Colles, who has it in contempla- 
tion to inflict this farewell disgrace on 
the College, when he can pack a court 
base enough to succumb to his dictation ? 
Does he think the existence of a law un- 
repealed on the statute book of the Cor. 

ration, by which law such an abuse 
could by possibility be committed by any 
individual, is compatible with the duties 
which he owes to himself and society? 
Does he feel no qualms of conscience, no 
indignation rise within him, at seeing two 
hundred pounds given to such a man as 
Mr. Henthorne, under pretence of buying 
plate for him, while the registered pupils, 
whose money is thus squandered away, 
are not allowed as much as a book to read? 
If he do not teel the gorge ot honest con- 
tempt swell his breast at witnessing such 
corruption, and come forward to resist it 
with energy, then, indeed, the estimate 
just delivered of his character has been 
conceived in ignorance, and executed by 
a partial hand. 

ERiNENSIS. 


P.S. I have to acknowledge the receipt 
ofa “ Sketch of Mr. Harrison,” forward- 
ed to me a long time back by the Editor 
of Tue Lancet, and to return the writer 
my sincere thanks for the perusal of that 
document, which shall be made use of at 
a proper time. 

ERINENSIS. 
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Tue last Number of this publication 
contains four original papers; the first by 
George Darling, M.D. on the uses of chlo- 
rate of soda in medicine. He says, 

“The chlorate of soda was introduced 
to my notice as a medicine eighteen years 
ago, by the late Dr. Helenus Scott, when 
Thad the pleasure of becoming acquaint- 
ed with him in India. He had employed 
it in secondary syphilis, and in pseudo- 
syphilitic affections, but in these only. 
By his advice, I gave it at the time in 
some cases of that description, and with 
80 mach success, that I resolved to make 
afull trial of its powers whenever a fa- 
VYourable opportunity occurred. Circum- 
stances, which it is unnecessary to men- 
tion, deprived me of the opportunity de- 
sired till some years afterwards, when I 
entered on practice in London. I began 
then to administer it internally, ia chro- 





nic diseases of the skin, and in those 
bilious, or rather dyspeptic disorders, for 
which pure chlorine was recommended by 
Dr. Scott. I soon found that it was a va- 
luable medicine in these complaints,— 
equal, if not superior, to chlorine in its 
effects, besides having the advantage of 
being a much more agreeable, as well as 
amore manageable preparation, 

Having satisfied myself of the efficacy 
of the chlorine as an internal remedy, £ 
was led to try it as an external applica- 
tion; and my principal object in making 
this communication, is to draw the atten- 
tion of the profession to its merits, when 
used in this manner. 

To attempt to particularise all the va- 
rieties of cutaneous disease in which I 
have prescribed it with advantage, would 


| be inconsistent with the limits of this 


sketch. For the purpose in view it will 
suffice to state, that it is well adapted to 
all those chronic affections of the skin 
for which stimulating lotions are usually 
recommended ; and in particular, that in 
cases of sloughing in the erythema, from 
local irritation, to which children are par- 
ticularly liable, in impetiginous, and in 
pruriginous affections, it has proved suc- 
cessful in many instances, after the fai- 
lure of all the remedies in common use. 

In affections of the mucous surfaces, 
which admit of its application, it is still 
more efficacious than in complaints of the 
skin. Of its good effects in those of the 
mouth, of the eyes, and of the vagina, I 
am enabled to speak trom ample expe- 
rience. Hitherto I have not directed it 
for the urethra, although disposed to think 
that it will be found of no small service 
in the chronic inflammatory disorders to 
which that organ is especially subject. 

It is strikingly beneficial in erythema- 
tous inflammation, and in ulcerations of 
the throat. Asa gargle, I have employ- 
ed it in numerous examples of this de- 
scription during the last ten years; and 
I am justified in saying, that it has been 
rarely used without advantage, and, that 
when the state of the constitution per- 
mitted acure by local applications, it has 
never failed to give speedy and complete 
relief. 

Recently I have ascertained, that it is 
no less effectual in controlling the inflam- 
mation of the mouth produced by mer- 
cury. Indeed, I know of no remedy at 
all comparable to it in this very trouble. 
some aflection. Applied diligently at the 
commencement, it seldom fails to arrest 
the progress of the salivation; and in 
the worst cases, when the flow of saliva 
has been excessive, the ulceration exten- 
sive, and the pain so severe as to prevent 
sleep, it has given comparative case in a 
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few hours, checked the inflammatory ac- 
tion, and enabled the patient to take rest. 
With this preparation at hand, salivation 
is no longer an object of dread to me; 


and, consequently, [ can prescribe mer- 


cury with much less apprehension than 
formerly, whenever the free use of that 
remedy is desirable. 

In idiopathic ptyalism, I have also em- 
ployed the chlorate with much benefit ; 
and I may add, that I have seen two or 
three cases of this complaint annually for 
several years past, although its existence 


is still a matter of doubt with some of 


our ablest writers. 

The inflammatory and irritative affec- 
tions of the vagina yield to this remedy 
sooner than to any other with which I am 
acquainted. As an example, I may give 
the particulars of a case of prurigo pu- 
dendi muliebris, for which 1 was con- 
suited three years ago; and in which it 
afforded almost instantaneous relief, after 
every means that could be thought of had 
been resorted to in vain. The patient 
was a married lady, 36 years of age, and 
the mother of four or five children, In 
the seventh month of pregnancy she was 
suddenly, and without any assignable 
cause, attacked by this complaint in a de- 
gree surpassing any thing 1 had witness- 
ed. Purging, topical bleeding, the ace- 
tate of lead, nitric acid, calomel, and lime 
water, oxymuriate of mercury and lime 
water, besides other forms of lotion, and 
various unguents, had been tried in sue- 
cession without the smallest benefit. The 
situation of the patient was truly distress- 
ing. For a week she had not been able 
to close her eyes; and, in fact, she did 
not enjoy a moment's ease. In this state 
of things the chlorate was applied ; and 
in two hours the relief was so effectual 
that she fell into a refreshing sleep. The 
disorder returned at intervals for some 
days; but it was invariably subdued by 
the steady application of the lotion for 
the space of ten or fifteen minutes—prov- 
ing that the relief obtained was attribut- 
able to the remedy, and not to a sponta- 
neous cessation of the disease. In less 
than a week the cure was perfect.” 


The chlorate is always used in solu- 
tion, and care should be taken that it 
contain no excess of acid, when intend- 
ed for internal exhibition. For external 
purposes, a slight excess of the chlorine 
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generally orders equal parts of the solu. 
tion and water, and instructs the patient 
to make any further dilution that may ap- 
pear necessary. Externally employed 
this chlorate may be of service, but it is 
obvious that the Doctor has much over. 
rated its powers. 


Inthe second paper, by Francis Bailey, 
M.D. the following case of “ Hydatids 
in the Cerebellum” is related : 


Case IL,.—Feb. 20, 1825. Mr. William 
Francis, aged 24, of middle stature, not 
corpulent, and of temperate and active 
habits, became, about two months ago, 
so much troubled with a lethargic com- 
plaint that he could never sit down, even 
for ten minutes, without falling fast 
asleep; and, during the night, also, his 
sleep was deep, stertorous, and uninter- 
rupted. This symptom, unaccompanied by 
any other mark of indisposition, conti- 
nued for two months, when, on attempt- 
ing to lift a heavy weight, he suddenly 
experienced a violent pain in the back 
part of his head, which never after en- 
tirely left him, and was soon followed by 
strabi and ble vision, By the 
advice of his medical attendant, he was 
bled generally and topically, blistered 
and well evacuated with purgatives, This 
discipline he repeatedly underwent, but 
with no permanent advantage. About 
six months ago I was first consulted. The 
patient then complained of headache and 
giddiness. The head felt hot, and expe- 
rienced a painful jar from the slightest 
concussion of the bedy, even from the 
act of sitting down in his chair with all 
imaginable caution, The pulse was quick 
and bounding, but would not bear much 
compression ; the skin was not hotter 
than usual; but the tongue, though moist, 
was white, and he occasionally expe- 
rienced 1igors unattended by any conse- 
quent fever or thirst. He slept soundly 
at night, and generally enjoyed what 
food he was permitted to take, The stra- 
bismus continued, and the bowels were 
obstinately costive. A full trial having 
been already made with bloodletting, I 
proposed the use of mereury, so as to 
lafiect the constitution, a blister to the 
scalp, with some diaphoretic, and a pur- 
| gation every alternate morning: the gums 
| became aftlected, but no material benelit 
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Not unfrequently, also, the patient was |tenth of an inch; it weighed only ten 


attacked with severe vomitings, which | ounces, 
would continue, sometimes, for several | 


hours. 


The dura mater appeared much 
loaded with blood, and was, externally, 
coated with a thin layer of bloody lymph; 


On one occasion, I was advised to try | but its inner surface was in every respect 


the effect of an epiate: I did so, but with | natural. 


manifest inconvenience to the head. 


A small quantity of serum es- 
caped from between the membranes. In 


About this period, I ceased to visit the | the pia mater there was nothing remark- 


patient regularly; but the convulsive 
motions or shiverings recurring soon after, 
the gentleman in attendance with me 
reverted to the use of the lancet with 
marked, but only transient, relief, Again 
and again he had recourse to this remedy 
under similar cirenmstances, and with 
precisely the same result, until the su- | 
pervening debility forbade the farther use | 
of it. 

The pains in the head were now ex- | 
eruciating, and almost constant; the con- 
vulsive rigors of frequent recurrence ; 
the pupils also much dilated, and the 
vision greatly obscured; with some evi- 
dence of defective sensation in the olfac- 
tory nerves. In addition to these symp- 
toms, the patient was wont to complain 
of a hammering and other distressing 
noises in the head, and the bowels scatce- 
ly obeyed the most drastic purgatives. 
Mastard cataplasms were applied to the 
ealves of the legs with some suspicion of 
benefit, but it did not continue. In this 
almost hopeless juncture, salivation was | 
once more induced, and vigorously per- | 











able. The substance of the brain was 
both denser and firmer than ordinary, and 
its ventricles were distended with about 
fonr ounces ofa pellucida fluid,which yielded 
traces of albumen on the application of 
heat. The plexus choreides was paler than 
usual, and floated in the fluid. On open- 
ing the fourth ventricle, a round semi- 
transparent substance was observed pro- 


| jecting into that cavity. Suspecting it to 


be a cyst, great caution was used in dis- 
secting away the surrounding medullary 
substance ; and, at length, alarge hydatid 
was exposed to the view. It was ofan oval 
figure, and stretched obliquely across and 
through the left lobe of the cerebellum to 
the right. In the long diameter, it mea- 
sured three inches ; in the short two, At 
each end it had a coating of brain not 
thicker than a wafer. On evacuating a 
portion of the contained fluid, this single 
cyst resolved itself into two others, the 
larger of which measured two inches by 
one and a half, and to the lower extre- 
mity of the other a claster of small cysts, 
varying from the size of a pea to that of 


sisted in; but it availed not in arresting | a small bean, was found attached. The 
the progress of the disorder. At length | two large cysts yielded half an ounce of 
he became wholly blind, and exceedingly | pale, straw-coloured fluid, which, on the 
deaf; the memory also showed some | application of heat, coagulated like the 





tokens of failure ; but otherwise the in- | 
tellectual functions seemed unimpuired, | 
except, indeed, certain mistakes he would | 
now and then make as to place, may be 
considered as proofs of defective judg- 
ment. 
It is worthy of remark, that the strabis- | 
mus ceased as soon as the amaurosis 
took place. On tie 10th of February, | 
and in a state of extreme emaciation, he 
expired whilst sleeping. 
| 
Dissection —On the removal of the} 
scalp, nothing unusual could be detected | 
ou the outer surface of the skull. The | 


white of an egg.” 


Hydatids are not frequently found with- 
in the human cranium, though commonly 
enough in that of the sheep and some other’ 
animals.—Lieutaud (tom.ii. p. 145) has 
seen them adhering to the pia mater, but 
Morgagni and Baillie do not appear to 
have met with instances of such a dis- 
ease, 

Dr. Milligan relates a case of mania 


skull-cap was with difficulty detached, in | puerperalis, which was cured by cold lo- 


consequence of its very firm adhesions to 
the dura mater. On separating it from 
this membrane, it proved to be unusually 
light and thin; and, on its internal sur- 
face, exceedingly rough and scabrous, 
giving to the touch the sensation of scour- 
ing paper, only with more prominent as- 
perities. At the squamous portion of the 
temporal bone it did not exceed the one- 
thirtieth of an inch in thickness, and its 
medium thickness was about the one- 











tions to the head, bloodletting and parg- 
ing. The last of our friend’s “ original 
communications” is a case of spina bifida, 
made up of “ information from the neigh- 
bours” and mother of the patient, and 
what the narrator could gather from the 
‘¢ external examination” of a body which 
he had never seen before. This case and 
7 
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the preceding occupy abeut five pages 
of the journal, and are specimens of what 
Copland so aptly denominated the“printed 
records of little value,”’ or, it may be 
added, of no value at all. This worthy, 
we perceive, has another project in view, 
no less than to establish ‘ an annual 


marked beneficial effect; the patient 
was so well as to ventnre out, but al- 
though he walked with all care, the pain 
returned with augmented intensity. In 
vain were repeated doses of oil of turpen- 
tine swallowed with the view of allaying 
the patient’s sufferings ; the effects of the 
medicine did not answer expectation; 
and heat and dryness of the throat super- 
vening, with pain of stomach, and violent 





meeting of the medical graduates of | cholic, compelled its relinquishment. It 


Edinburgh, to be held in London.” The 
meeting he says, “may Je merely a din- 
ner,” “and,” he continues, “‘ it cannot be 
difficult to name a fit president or chairman 
for the day,” meaning, we suppose, him- 
self. This we doubt not is an attempt to 
resuscitate the departed Decad, and 
therefore caution all respectable physi- 
cians of the degradation which awaits 
them should they fall into the advocate’s 
scheme. 
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ee 
ANALYSIS OF FOREIGN MEDICAL JOURNALS, 


ARCHIVES GENERALES DE MEDICINE. 


Memoir on Sciatica, or femoro-popliteal 
Neuralgia, by J. H. Réveiilé Parise. 


,Cas® 1.—Mr. D. 52 years of age, was 
attacked, without any evident cause, with 
a violent sciatica on the right side. 
The pain was intolerable ; leeches ap- 
plied along the course of the nerve, the 
use of emollients and rest procured 
some relief. Mr. D. fancied himself 
cared, but on attempting to walk, the 
pain again became so violent that he 
could scarcely set his right leg to the 
ground, he, therefore, rather dragged 
tham made any use of it. A multitude of 
yemedies which he tried were all found 
unavailing. 

The patient had been three months in 
this state when M. Parise saw him. 
Desiring to try, ina positive manner, the 
virtues of the oil of turpentine, which 
had gained such repute in England, for 
curing sciatica, M. P. began by adminis- 
tering it in doses gradually increased 
from a drachm to three drachms a day; 


was then that recourse was had to the 
method recommended by Cotunius,—a 
large blister was applied to the outer and 
lower part of the knee, over the head of 
the fibula. The patient experienced no 
very considerable relief, until the eighth 
day ; by the twentieth, however, he was 
entirely well, and from this time to the 
present, (about two years,) the complaint 
has not returned. During the course of 
the treatment, great care was taken to 
keep the bowels properly open, either by 
the use of injections or by the repeated 
administration of the castor oil. 

There are several other cases detailed, 
in which, by pursuing the same plan, 
relief was much more speedily obtained 
than in the one we have given. M.P. 


prefers keeping up suppuration from the 


blistered part for some time to repeated 
blistering ; the latter not appearing to 
him to answer so good an end as the 








‘this medicine in a few days had a very | 
8 


former. He also deems it essentially 
necessary to success to maintain the 
belly gently open. 





Considerations on certain changes in 
colour of the cineritious substance of the 
brain, by M. Billard. 


Every day it becomes more rare to fail in 
discovering traces of organic lesion in the 
bodies of those who have fallen victims 
to acute disease. How common used it 
not to be, in reading the histories of post- 
mortem examinations of individuals who 
had died insaue, to find such phrases as 
the following :—the brain was healthy— 
there were no traces of disease in the 
brain? But the better information of the 
present day frequently brings to light 
organic changes, where, but a few years 
ago, nothing extraordinary would have 
been detected. In fact, it is not enough 
to look merely for changes of texture ; 
alterations in colour and in general ap- 
pearance are also to be carefully noted. 
Already Rostan and Lallemand had ob- 
served various alterations in the colour 
of the cerebral parts surrounding points 
which had suffered in their texture; M. 
Billard has now gone farther, and given 
us some very interesting cases, in which 
the entire cineritions substance of the 
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prain appears to have been the seat of | the 6th of Angust, 1823, in the following 
disorder, as is evidenced by a singular | condition : Deeply comatose, sensibility 
variation from its usual ash-grey colour | obtuse, face pale and contracted, immo- 
toadark slate blue, with a slight tinge of | bility of the trunk, but jactitation of the 
green. | arms and legs ; the pulse small and very 
| quick, the breathing short and stertorous, 
Case1.— Anne Beaufreton, aged 21, had | the whole body covered with sweat. The 
been long subject to violent pains of the! patient can ouly be made to answer in 
head, which shot along from the forehead | regard to the seat of her suffering, when 
and temporal regions, to the insides of | she replies in/hehead. Those who brought 
the ears. By degrees her sight became | her to the hospital said, that for a month 
weaker and weaker, although no change | she had been observed to be dejected, and 
was apparant in the eyes. A course of! that she had been in her present state for 
blisters behind the ears did no good.| the last eight days. They could assign 
On entering the hospital, a seton was! no cause for the complaint. Sinapisms 
inserted into the back of the neck. The! were ordered to the feet, and a blister to 
papils were now much dilated, the eyes | the back of the neck, 
rolling continually intheir sockets. Even) 7. Same state ; same treatment. 
during her greatest sufferings, and the 8, and 9. Prostration greater, sensibi- 
pain at times was excruciating, she never | lity still more blunted. The patient has 
lost her consciousness. The function of vomited at different times some white 
hearing was next observed to be decay-! mucous-looking matter. Her pupil is 
ing, when the patient began to lose flesh, | much contracted ; the pulse is small and 
and the intellect to be impaired. She was | very frequent ; death ou the night of the 
bled several times, but with no good | 11th. 
effect. Matters went on from bad to! On dissection, the membranes of the 
worse, during a period of five months, head were found injected; the pia mater 
till the 18th October, 1823. The aman-| infiltrated with serum ; the convolutions of 
rosis was then nearly complete, the | the brainappeared closely packed together; 
general sensibility very obscure; the the cortical substance had a very remark- 
patient obstinately taciturn and pro-| ableslate grey colour; it was firm in its tex- 
foundiy comatose, but the limbs were! ture, and when cut was immediately co- 
moved freely, and there were no convul- | vered with bloody points of a very bright 
sions. Blisters were ordered to the neck | colour; the white substance was not, like 
and thighs. These appeared to cause no | the cineretious, altered in its colour, but, 
uneasiness ; the skin indeed seemed almost | like it, was much loaded with blood. 
quite insensible. The treatment, from | The ventricles contained a large quantity 
first to last, was very inactive, owing to lof serum. The cortical substance of the 
the oncertainty that prevailed in regard | cerebellum was also of a slate colour, 
tothe true nature of the complaint. No/and the cerebral masses generally were 
remission in the symptoms was observed! much more consistent than usual. The 
witil the death of the patient, which! thoracic organs were healthy ; the viscera 
happened on the 26th of the month. lof the abdomen presented no preterna- 
On opening the head, the vessels of the | tural appearance. 
pia mater weve found gorged wxh blood. | 
The cortical substance of the brain, in-| 
stead of its usual ash-grey colour, Was of 
adeep slate grey, with a shade of green 
intermixed. It was of a firm consistence, 


A careful consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances in these two cases, leads M. 
| Billard to consider them as general in- 
| lammatory affections of the substance of 
aud drops of blood immediately transu- | the brain. This opinion is greatly strength- 
ded over all the cut surfaces, The white | €?¢4 by the following case : 
substance only appeared somewhat more| Case 3.—A child, 22 months old, of a 
vascular than natural. The ventricles | strong and healthy constitution, was ac- 
contained very little fluid, and no serum | cidently thrown down by a carriage, the 
escaped from the skull when the brain! wheel of which passed over hisleg. The 
was removed. There was no disor- | limb was only slightly bruised, but the 
ganization detected in any part of the | head was brought to the ground with 
encephalon ; the optic nerves, thalami much violeuce. Anon fever, ushered in 
optici, and auditory nerves, had suffered | by great vestiessness, declared itself, and 
vo alteration in their tissues. The heart! then succeeded a state of profoand coma, 
and lungs were healthy ; the abdominal | from which nothing could arouse the pa- 
viscera in a state of pertect integrity. tient. Notwithstanding the best directed 

}antiphlogistic plan of treatment, the 

Cask 2.—Marie Seigneur, 15 vears of | child died on the third day trom the ap- 

age, entered the Hospital dAngers, on! pearance of syuptums of encepbalitis. 
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The body, examined after death, looked 
particularly pale ; the brain was remark - 
able for an increase of volume, so that when 





this evening, it is not becanse I am un- 
acquainted with the grievances of which 
you complain, nor with the objects of this 


the dura mater was incised, the encephalon | Meeting ;—not because I do not heartily 
projected as if to escape from its enve-j| concur in the Resolutions about to be 
lope. The brain thus enlarged was ob-| proposed to you;—but simply because I 
served to fluctuate like a’bladder full of | see gentlemen in the room more compe- 
fluid ; the first impression, therefore, was|tept than myself to fill the situation. 
that the case was one of hydrocephalus. | Relying, however, on your indulgence, I 
The arachnoid was totally free of pscu- | shall, to the best of my ability, endeavour 
do-membranous exudations; the pia mater| to perform the task imposed upon me; 
was rather loaded with blood ; on the dura| confident that the cause in which we 
mater, two trifling spots, produced by ec-| have embarked is much too strong to 
chymosis, were remarked. The cortical | suffer materially from the inadequacy of 
substance of the brain was of a very/an individual, in whatever situation he 
peculiar slaty colour, quite different from | may be placed. 

the tint which is natural to it. The brain} Of the importance of the General Prac- 
was incised in situ. A great many bloody | titioners as a@ class, and the claims which 
points appeared on the cut surfaces; the | they have to pudlic attention, it can 
cortical substance was very firm, the| hardly be necessary for me, before this 
white or medullary, however, was softer) assemblage to expatiate; yet, for the 
than common, There was nota drop of| sake of those, who may hear of our pro- 
serum inthe ventricles. The cineritious | ceedings, it may be proper to observe, 





substance of the cerebellum had the same 
aspect as that of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres. The membranes of the spinal 
marrow were somewhat injected, and its 
medullary substance was rather soft. The 
viscera of the chest and belly were per- 
fectly healthy. 

There would, therefore, appear to be 
but little doubt of the alterations observed 
having been consequences of inflamma- 
tion. In conformity with this view the 
treatment ought to be of the most active 
description, If,under any circumstances, 
it be justitiable to push depletive mea- 
sures to extremities, it must be in such 
cases as the above. 





MEETING OF GENERAL 
PRACTITIONERS. 
On Saturday last, a very numerous Meet- 
ing of Practitioners of Surgery and Me- 
dicine, convened by public advertise- 
ment, took place at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern in the Strand, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the 
present state of Medicine, as it respects 
that branch of the Profession,—and the 
propriety of petitioning Parliament on 
the subject. 
Mr. Haves on being called to the Chair, 
addressed the Meeting as follows :— 


Gentlemen, If I feel reluctance at 
the proposal that I should take the Chair 





that we form a very large majority of 
those who practise the various branches 
of the healing art;—that we constitute, 
at least, two thirds of the Members of the 
Royal College of Surgeons; and that 
many of the Physicians of the Royal 
College, not at all inferior to their learned 
brethren in all usefal and scientific ac- 
quirements—have sprung from the ranks 
of the General Practitioner. It would 
be invidious, Gentlemen, to give the 
names of such Physicians, (though I 
could, thereby, mean only to do them 
honour,) because I might unwittingly omit 
the mention of others, not less entitied to 
public patronage and professional esteem: 
but, with regard to the dead, this delicacy 
need not be preserved, and I beg to re- 
mind you, therefore, that one gentleman, 
formerly a Surgeon and Apothecary, was, 
until his death, a favourite Physician 
with his present Mejesty, (I speak of Sir 
Walter Farquhar,) and that another 
General Practitioner, recently deceased, 
was appointed Serjeant Surgeon to the 
late King, and is said always to have me- 
ritoriously preserved the Royal favour 
and protection: it will be within your re- 
collection too, that Sir David Dundas, 
the gentleman to whom I allude, wasa 
few years ago President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

Were I to go farther back, I might cite 
a host of illustrious names, who, at one 
period of their lives, have practised me- 
dicine generally. 1 shall mention but 
two,—the justly-celebrated Dr, Cullen, 
and his still more distinguished contem- 
porary and friend, Dr. Wm. Hunter, 

It is with the general practitioner, too, 
that nearly all the medical officers of the 
army and navy, and of the East Iudia Com- 
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pany,—those important branches of the pub- | called the Apothecaries’ Act, Those who 
lic servicey—have been brought up; and, | wish to be minutely informed of its origin 
strictly speaking, it is to this class that | and progress, and of the provisions it 
they still belong, since they not only pre- | Contains, may consult a volume, published 
scribe the medicines, whose effects they | in the year 1823, by a Society to which I 
sperintend, but, by themselves or their} have the honour to belong, entitled, 
assistants, those medicines are prepared | ‘* Transactions of the Associated Surgeon- 
and dispensed. Apothecaries of England and Wales,” 
A celebrated writer on Political Eco-|(a work, by the way, which is out of 
pomy (Dr. Adam Smith) has, long azo, | print, and become scarce.) Most Gentle- 
observed, that “the apothecary is, in ail|/ men present have, I doubt not, read, in 
eases, the physician of the poor, and of the introductory Essay to that volume,an 
the rich, when the distress and danger is | account of the origin of that law, the Act 
not very great”; and I do not assert too | alluded to, verbatim, and a detailed state- 
mach when I say, that to theskiil and/ ment of the manner of obtaining it; but 
care of general medical practioners are) tor the information of such as may not 
confided the maintenance and restoration | have seen it, or have forgotten the cir- 
of the healths of nine-tenths of all the | cumstances, L shall very briefly relate its 
suhjects of these realms. jeventful history. In the year 1811, a 
itis obvious, therefore, that the public) number of medical practitioners, in this 
welfare is deeply interested in the edu- | metropolis and its environs, were con- 
cation and endewments of this numerous | vened, by public advertisement, to con- 
branch of the profession ; and that it will} sider certain existing measures su »posed 
be promoted, so far as health and life are | to be injurious to the interests of the sur- 
concerned, in exact proportion to the | geon-apothecary. 
skill and competency of those whose| Joined by many others of the profes- 
office and duty itis to watch over both, | sion from various parts of the country, 
I cannot doubt, therefore, that when | even from tie remotest counties in Eng. 
the nature of our representations shall be | land, they soon increased in number, un- 
duly eonsidered,—when it becomes ob-| til they amounted to nearly 3000 prac- 
vious tothe public that we are not seeking | Utioners, 
the ordinary purposes of popular assem-| It was speedily found, however, that 
blies—some peculiar and questionable | the views which had at first been taken 
privileges, or the promotion of some self. | were much too limited, and that the evils, 
ish interests, but the attainment of ob-| which were perpetually developing them- 
jects eminently calculated to promote the | selves, were enly capable of being re- 
welfare of our fellow-subjects,—I cannot | medicd by Parliamentary interference. 
believe, I say, that our enlightened le-; After various meetings, and extensive 
gislature will refuse tu listen to the prayer | Correspondence with their professional 
of our petition, and to grant those reme-| brethren resident in the country, they, 
dies which appear to be alone adequate | therefore, resolved to petition the House 
tw obviate the evils of which we com- | of Commons for leave to bring in a Bill, 
plain. | whese opject was to place the General 
What are our views in calling together | Practitioner in the situation he onght to 
amassembly like this? We seek much hold in the community, and to secure the 
less our own interest and advancement | public from the intrusion of ignorant and 
than the general good; and we do not empirical pretenders, with whom the 
desire to move a single step, unless we | whole country was at that time over-ran. 
thow clearly, and to the satisfaction of There appears, Gentlemen, to have 
aliclasses of people, that we are really | been, from the very beginning, something 
anxious to secure the safety and weitave | unfortunate with regard to this Bill ; 
of the whole community. although the framers and promoters of 
Taking our stand on the broad and| the measure steadily disclaimed all idea 
firm basis of public usefulness, I feel con- | of interfering with the rights, privileges, 
fident, Gentlemen, that our endeavours | and immunities of the Royal Colleges of 
will finally be successful, and the rather, | Physicians and of Surgeons respectively, 
as Tam conscientiously of opinion, that| yet the Bill was assailed by both; nay, 
the more narrowly our conduct shall be| the Apothecaries’ Society, which might 
strutinized, the more clear and honour- | have been expected to prove friendly to 
able will be found the whole tenor of our | the measure, looked with icy coldness 
proceedings. upon their proceedings, and they had, 
Gentlemen, in the course of our dis-| besides, to encounter the determined 
cussion to-night, frequent allusion will | hostility of a body which has, within the 
necessarily be made to au Act of Parlia- | last half century, sprung up and multi- 
ment passed in the year 1815, commonly | plied exceedingly ; I mean the dispensing 
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chemists and druggists in and around the 
metropolis. 

In vain did the Committee explain their 
intentions to be in no way injurious to 
any of these three learned bodies ; in vain 
did they offer to make all reasonable con- 
cession. So powerful was the opposition 


thus directed against it, from four several 


quarters, that it became necessary to 
withdraw the Bill. Though not in order, 


as to time, it may be proper here to ob- | 


serve, that being dissatisfied with the 
Apotheearies’ Act, the College of Sur- 
geons subsequently made an application 


to Parliament for leave to extend their | 


power, and to bring within its pale all 
who were about to enter on the practice 
of surgery, the law as it stood being in- 
effectual to compel such persons to sub- 
ject themselves to examination in Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields. This Bill was, on va- 


rious grounds, however, rejected by Par- | 


liament, and as it tended rather to benefit 
the College than the Profession, its fate 
is little to be regretted, 

On the part of the Association a new 
Bill was prepared, the College of Physi- 
cians agreeing no longer to oppose its in- 
troduction into Parliament, provided the 
power of examining candidates were 
vested in the Apothecaries’ Society. 


Tn the year 1815, it was therefore per- 
mitted to receive the sanction of the 
legislature, and assume the force of law; 
those who look carefully into the Act 
will, I think, be of opinion with me, 
that it wears the marks of having been 
grievously maimed in its progress into the 
world ; certainly the great body of Gene- 
ral Practitioners were justly dissatisfied 
with several of its provisions, During 
the last session of Parliament, the Apo- 
thecaries’ Society applied to Parliament 
for leave to be permitted to amend their 
Act, which was very defective as to the 
mode in which certain fines might be 
collected. Lord Palmerston, the Secre- 
tary of War, had, besides, menaced them 
with an application to the legislature in 
behalf of the medical officers in the pub- 
lic service, who by this Act had been 
precluded from settling in genera! prac- 
tice, unless they should previously under- 
go an examination at Apothecaries’ Hall. 

Thus circumstauced, the associated Ge- 
neral Practitioners resolved to endeavour 
at the amelioration of certain regulations 
in that Act, to which, from the beginning, 
they had strongly objected, and to intro- 
duce a clause which promised to be highly 
beneficial both to the public and the pro- 
fession; and on learning, through the 
newspapers, that Mr. Brougham had in 
his place given notice of the introduction 


of the new bill, a deputation of the Ass o. 


a was requested to wait upon him 


for the purposes I have just stated, Of 
this deputation, Gentlemen, I had the 
| honour to be one, and can therefore speak 
| with aecuracy to the circumstances I 
'am about to state to you. We were re- 
ceived by that honourable and learned 
member very courteously, and were pro- 
mised his assistance. It is fair, however, 
to observe here, that in all likelihood Mr, 
Brougham confounded us with the mem- 
bers of the Apothecaries’ Society, and so 
offered us that aid which certainly never 
has been realized. We have ever since 
regretted, indeed, that we did not then 
understand that Mr. Brougham had al- 
ready promised his support to the Apo- 
| thecaries’ Society, whose successful ad- 
| vocate he subsequently proved himself, 
| whereas we applied to him as an en- 
| lightened and active legislator, anxious 
only to promote the public welfare. 


] 
| 
| 
j 
| 


In another honourable member of the 
House, however, Mr. Hume, we met with 
a most intelligent, steady, and consistent 
friend, and through him we obtained the 
introduction of a clause, enabling the 
General Practitioner to charge a reason- 
able sum for his attendance, whether 
medicines were exhibited to the patient 
lor not; meaning thereby to free our re- 
| spected brethren from the unjust and hate- 
ful suspicion so frequently entertained by 
the mean and the selfish, that medicines 
are given rather to increase the emola- 
ments of the practitioner, than to benefit 
the patient. Itwill, no doubt, surprize you 
to learn that, no opposition having been 
made to this clause, Mr. Brougham, at 
an early hour one evening before Mr. 
Hume was in the House, succeeded in 
moving that, with the omission of that 
clanse, the Bill do now pass, and thus the 
effect of our disinterested interference 
was wholly frustrated; but you will be 
much more surprized when [I state, that 
we have since been assured from good 
authority, that this was not the voluntary 
and unsolicited act of the honourable and 
learned member, for to him it could be of 
little consequence how the medical prac- 
titioner was rewarded, but that he was 
prompted by the gentlemen for whose 
particular advantage the Bill was thus 
altered and amended. 


Gentlemen, allow me for a moment to 
comment on this transaction ; you cannot 
but know that suspicions are abroad, that 
while the apothecary is earnestly pressing 
medicines on his patient under the pre- 
tence that they are necessary to his re- 
storation trom a bed of sichuess, he is 
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intent only on his own selfish advantage. , 
I need not appeal to you, Gentlemen, 
how painful are such suspicions to every | 
upright and honourable mind, especially | 
as they are not always confined to the! 
mean and the avaricious, and how neces- 
satily destructive they ave of that con- 
fidence which ought always, because di- 
rectly conducive to the welfare of the 
sick, to subsist between the practitioner 
and his patient. 

We will, we said, no longer lie under 
the horrible suspicion of a rapacity inju- 
rions to the patient and degrading to 
ourselves, and we call upon tle legisla- | 
ture te remove from us the very induce- | 
ment to these imputed dishonourable 
practices, by allowing to us a mode of 
remuueration not liable to any miscon 
struction. We lost the clause, Gentlemen, 
in the way I have stated, but, in my hum- 
ble judgment, both the public and the | 
profession have reason to regret the cir- 
emstance. Through the exertions of Mr. | 
Hume, a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons was appointed, (of this Commictee | 
that enlightened member was constituted | 
the Chairman,) to consider and report | 
upon the grievances which had been com- 
plained of, and the deputation I have 
spoken of were requested to attend ; we | 
did so, and after waiting two hours, 
we were informed that the Committee 
(through whose instrumentality we could 
not learn) had been suddenly dissolved. 
Ican have no wish, Gentlemen, to dispa- | 
rage a body of men to whom I myself 
belong, and with many of whom I am in 
habits of intimacy. I do not deny that 
the Apothecaries’ Society, by the exami- 
nations they have instituted, have done 
some good. Inthe Court of Examiners 
are gentlemen, I know there are, who, in 
their individual capacities, would disdaiu 
to do an action derogatory to their pro- | 
fession, or unworthy of themselves ; but I 
claim the liberty to speak of their con- 
duct,as a corporate body, with the ho- 
nest indignation of one who will enter, 
into no compromise between the well 
being and honour of an intelligent and 
highly useful profession, and the advance- 
ment of selfish objects or personal aggran- | 
dizement and imaginary consequence. 

“Oh, but man! proud man! 

Drest in a little brief authority, 

Plays such fantastic tricks befure high 

heaven 

As make the angels weep.” 


Of the inefficiency of the Apothecaries’ 
Act, to answer the purposes intended, | 
leave others to speak, more competent 
than myself; but there is one clause in 
tat act so utterly repuguaut to my feel- 


intlieted by this Act upon all who practise 
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ings, and so degrading to our profession, 
that I cannot pass it by in silence. You 
will at once perceive that I mean the 5th 
clause; and you will readily believe that we 
earnestly sought to have that clause ex- 
punged, or at least materially altered ; in 
this effort, also, we were fated to be un- 
successtul. Lest in the comments [ have 
made, Gentlemen, 1 should be supposed 
to have forgotten the tenour of this 
clause, or be desirous to misinterpret it, 
[ shall, with your leave, request it to be 
read, from the Act of Parliament, which 
lies before me. 


** And whereas it is the duty of every 
person, using or exercising the art and 
mystery of an apothecary, to prepare 
with exactness, and to dispense such me- 
dicines as may be directed for the sick, 
by any physician lawfully licensed to 
practise physic; by the president and 
commonalty of the faculty of physic in 
London ; or by either of the two Univer- 
sities of Oxford or Cambridge; there- 
fore, for the further protection, security, 
and benefit of His Majesty’s subjects, 
and for the better regulation of the prac- 
tice of physic throughout England and 
Wales, be it enacted, That if any person, 
using or exercising the art and mystery 
of an apothecary, shall, at any time, 
knowingly, wilfally, and contumaciously, 
refuse to make, mix, compound, prepare, 
give, apply, or administer, or any way to 
sell, set on sale, put forth, or put to sale, 
to any person or persons whatever, any 
medicines, compound medicines, or me- 
dicinable compositions, or shall, delibe- 
rately or negligently, falsely, untaithfully, 
fraudulently, or unduly, make, mix, com- 
pound, prepare, give, apply, or adminis- 
ter, or any way sell, set on sale, put 
forth, or put to sale, to any person or 
persons whatever, any medicines, com- 
peund medicines, or medicinable compo- 
sitions, as directed by any prescription, 
order, or receipt, signed wita the initials, 
in his own handwriting, of any physician, 
so lawfally licensed to practise physic, 
such person or persons so offending, shall, 
upon complaint made within twenty-one 
days by such physician, and upon convic- 
tion of such offence before any of His 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, unless 
such offender can show some satisfactory 
reason, excuse, or justification, in this 
behalf, torfeit, for the first offence, the 
sum of five pounds; for the 2d offence, 
the sum of ten pounds; and for the 3d 
offence he shall forteit his certificate, and 
be rendered ineapable in future of using 
or exercising the art and mystery of an 
apothecary, and be liable to the penalty 
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as such without a certificate, in the same 
manner as if such party so convicted had 
never been furnished with a certificate 
enabling him to practise as an apothe- 
cary ; and such offender, so deprived of 
his certificate, shall be rendered and 
deemed incapable in future of receiving 
and holding any fresh certificate, unless 
the said party, so applying for a renewal 
of his certificate, shall taithfully promise 
wud undertake, and give good and sufli- 
cient security that he will not in future 
be guilty of the like offence.” 


Gentlemen,—When our immortal Shak- 
speare wished to produce on the stage 
the living representative of penury and 
wretchedness, he introduced him in the 
shape of an apothecary, who sells poison 
10 protract his pitiable existence ; and 
the world has since conlirmed the jnudg- 
ment of the bard, and admired the fidelity 
of the portrait. 


“ Sed tempora mutantur et nos mutamur 
cum illis.” 


Unlike the Mantuan, it is in these days 
supposed that the apothecary is not only 
able to keep a variety of drugs and medi- 
caments,—all meet, fit, and wholesome, 
(whence it would appear, Gentlemen, that 
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cess, inflicted on him by a Magistrate, in 
the way certain offenders are commonly 
dealt with. If it be said, it is useless to 
suppose any of these instances, I answer, 
on what other persons is such compulsion 
lawfully exercised? and can there be a 
difficulty in sending the prescription to 
another practitioner, or to a druggist, 
who would have no such scruples, espe- 
cially when, with many physicians, it is a 
favourite practice to send their prescrip. 
j tions to some favourite dispensing che- 
| mist—of which a word or two hereafter? 
Z I shall be told, perhaps, that it is not 
}intended the apothecary should graiuit- 
ously supply the medicines thus applied 
for. Why, then, not alter the phraseology 
of an act, worded with such laxity and 
carelessness ? but, above all; why give to 
|the physician the power thus (even by 
| Possibility) to vex and harass, by day or 
| by night, the practitioner, between whom 
and himself there may subsist angry feel- 
ings, but nothing like the reciprocity 
which alone could justify such a clause? 
You are aware, Gentlemen, that we 
claim over the physician no power to 
compel him to send his prescription, as 
formerly alt did, to the practitioner of 
medicine; he exercises in this his good 
pleasure : and really, Gentlemen, with all 








the whole tribe of vegetable and mineral; my Cesire to respect the learning and 


poisons are, by Act of Parliament, ba- 
nished from our shelves,) but that, if any 
person present him with a slip of paper, 
(itis not said in what language,) pur- 
porting to be an order, receipt, or pre- 
scription, signed with the initials of the 
name of a fellow or licentiate of the Royal 
College in London, or of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, though it should be as difficult to 
decypher as if written in hieroglyphics, 
he is, ipso visu, bound not only to mic, pre- 
pare, and compound, but even to Give the 
said medicine or medicinable compound, 
or, on his refusal, be subjected to fine, 
and possibly irretrievable ruin; since 
there ave concewable cases, at least, in 
which a professional man might properly 
decline to compound a prescription ; he 
might, from his longer acquaintance with 
the peculiar constitution of the patient, 
know that such or such a medicine would 
prove deeply injurious; the altered cir- 
eumstances of the case might inhibit the 
medicine itself, or he might conscien. 
tiously think that the case was misander- 
stood, and the prescribed remedy dan- 
gerous, and so decline lending his sanc- 
tion to its employment. [Here the Chair- 
man related a case of the hardship of this 
clause, which had recently been felt by 
an experienced practitioner then in the 
room.}] He is liable also to have—not a 
Triat by Jury, mind—but a summary pro- 














acquirements of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and aware of the obsequious- 
ness they are said to have experienced 
from those whe should have been the 
guardians of our professional respectabi- 
lity, I must say that I cannot believe that 
dignified body would, as has been asserted, 
insist on such a clause ; but rather that 
some unworthy individuals, not duly 
authorised, were the framers of it, and 
met with too ready an acquiescence from 
a quarter which I wish also to respect. 

if, however, the College did so inter- 
fere, then, with ali deference, I must 
think that they would have been mach 
better employed in clearing themselves 
trom the charge, so often made against 
them, of sharing with the dispensing 
druggist the emoluments derived from 
the prescriptions sent to him. 

For the existence of this dishonourable 
conduct, I do not vouch; but it has been 
asserted, in a pamphlet known to have 
been written by a professor of anatomy 
to the College of Surgeons, which has 
never been contradicted, and by various 
practitioners of unimpeached veracity ; 
nay, I have been recently assured that 
there appeared in the Gazette, some time 
since, notice of a dissolution of partuer- 
ship between a physician and a dispens- 
ing chemist and druggist. 

1 am far from believing that the learned 
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and dignified members of the College would 


then, rather endeavour to put down such 
unworthy practices in those over whom 
they exercise control, than, by continuing 
even to dolerate such a clause, seck to de- 
grade and stigmatise the conduct of men 


honour as acute as their own. 
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thus disgrace themselves ; but let them, | 


liberally educated, and with a sense of 
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| Delicacy forbids my detailing cases of 
this description which have come to the 
knowledge of the association, but I would 
refer gentlemen to the volume of transac- 
tions already alluded to, in which they 
will find a communication from Mr. Evans, 
surgeon, of Beiper, m Derbyshire, which 
| fully warrants ali that I have said. 

| We have had information trom other 


— 





I might dwell longer, Gentlemen, on parts of the country, especially from 
this vexations and hateful clause, which , Lancashire, of similar mal-practice. Men 
reflects disgrace on all those in any way fresh from the loom or the plough, without 
concerned with it, and will continue so to | possessing even the elements of medical 
do until it shall be expunged; but its knowledge, have ventured on this diffi- 
tendency is sufficiently exposed in one of cuit, and often dangerous, art. Can we 
the resolutions about to be submitted to wonder that the consequences have fre- 
you; and I shall, therefore, dismiss all quently been lamentable in the extreme ? 
farther consideration of it. Al Let us implore, therefore, our enlightened 

Gentlemen, amongst the leading defi-| legislators, as husbands, fathers, bro- 
ciencies in the exercise of the profession, thers, though by their elevated stations 
there is one peculiarly glaring; it must| they are éhemselves precluded from an 
have suggested itself, I am sure, to every | immediate wequaintance with such mis- 
person - es hare as one . ‘er —_ np _ ee — in pogreating 
extreme esirabie to supply, ard which | this wanton and cruel waste of human 
cries aloud for redress, 1D altude to the life. 
practice of midwifery, which is at pre-| By the ordination of Providence, and 
sent entirely uncontrolled. | the constitution of her own frame, woman 

There exists, Gentlemen, at this mo-|is condemned to bring forth her offspring 
ment, no competent tribunal before which | - — —_ in aang : os what must 
those who are about to enter on this im- | be the feelings of her, who after sustain- 
portant branch d surgery are a ing beg hours, and — — ae 
to examination ; there was a time, indeed, mental anxiety and severe bodily dis- 
when the College of Physicians inquired tress, while listening for those Boor 
into the pretensions of candidates for) which are sweeter to a mother’s ear than 
practice, and gave, to approved indivi- | the notes of a Stephens or a Braham, viz. 
duals, their sanction, with the title of, the first ery of her newly-born infant, has 
licentiates or extra-licentiates of mid- | to learn, fromthe anxious countenances 
wifery, some of whom are still living.) and half suppressed whispers of the by- 
This examination, has long since, it is | standers, that her babe is born indeed—but 
understood, been desisted from; the Col-' dead and mutilated through the ignorance 
lege of Surgeons have been again and of her medical attendant, eee sub- 

ain solicited to appoint competent per- sequent consolation it must be that her 
0, either from their own tear, or from | _— lite neat been a in the hands 
sich as are most eminent in the practice |of that merciless pretender. 
of midwifery, to cause the roquaien in-| ‘The remedy for this evil will be found 
fir, bat hitherto aig effect ; d is,}only in . vesting “* power duly to 

th, below the dignity of either |examine all persons about to practise 
of the two colleges, to institute such | this branch of medicine, and, for the be- 
a examination ; so that, though the | nefit of that sex which hus especial claims 
mosf learned of the one, would not think | to our protection, to cause instruction to 
itat all derogatory to his consequence to|be difused amongst those who are at 
prescribe for a person suffering from a/ present grossly and culpably ignorant of 
fit of cholic; nor a distinguished member | the office which they undertake, 
ef the other to reduce a fractured finger ;| Having now, Gentlemen, finished the 
both think it beneath them to notice a|observations I had to make, I shall no 
branch of medicine, on whose skilful ex-| longer detain you trom the immediate bn- 
ercise depend the safety and life of help-|siness of the evening, than while I thank 
less woman and her innocent offspring. | you for the patience with which yon have 
Gentlemen, it is frightful to contemplate |listened to a dong—l tear a tedious ad- 
the mischiefs which ave continually re- | dress, and while I earnestly recommend 
salting from unscientific, and even illite-| to you that the discussion which is about 
rite persons, practising as accoucheurs, | to take place may be conducted with that 
uid the numerous lives, both of women |moderation and forbearance which have 
wad children, that are annually sacrificed | often leut their powerful aid to an indif- 
gross and barbarous ignorance. ferent or feeble cause, but which never 
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yet failed to support and dignify a good|Case for the Royal College of Surgeons 
one. I know that when men fee/ acutely,| of Edinburgh, in relation to the Act of 
they will express themselves strongly ;|55th of Geo. IIL., commonly called the 
to acertain extent itis right that it should | Apothecaries’ Act,” lately printed and 
be so, but be not tempted to indulge in|circulated among the Members of the 
vituperation nor personalities, they are! Legislature, by that corporate body; 
unworthy of our cause, nor endeavour to| which statement also contains assertions 
prevent the free and full expression of| directly at variance with their own rega- 
every one’s sentiments, we shall thus,|lations, formerly published in the Edin 
without passion, artive at truth. Let} burgh Medical and Physical Journal, 

us employ, Gentlemen, the vigour of the That the third clause of the Apothe. 
bow, but disdain the venom of the shaft. | earjes’ Act of 1815, subjecting the shops 





—( Loud and long continued applause.) of apothecaries throughout England and 
A gentleman now read to the Meeting | Wales to searcli, by persons deputed by 
the following Resolutions : | the Society of Apothecaries ; which So. 


That the Apothecary, or rather the | “ety, being a company dealing in the 
Surgeon-Apothecary, is the sole medical | articles to be examined, cannot be wholly 
attendant of a very large majority of the | disinterested, is degrading to the charac. 
population of England and Wales, and | teF of the apothecary, and without any 
the public welfare therefore requires Unat | corresponding benefit or protection to 
he should have had an adequate profes- the public ; since, in the metropolis, at 
sional education ;—that the principal | st, chemists and druggists are exten- 
object of the legislature in passing the} sively employed in compounding and dis. 
Act of the 55th of Geo. IIT. (commonly |Pe™sing medicines, and their shops are 
termed * the Apothecaries’ Act”) was to | CXempt from any such interference, 
prevent any person from practising medi-} That the fifth clause of the Apothe- 
cine in England or Wales, who had not | caries’ Act, which makes it compulsory 
received a suilicient medical education, |" the apothecary to “ mix, compound, 
and given proof of his competency by | Prepare, apply, administer,” and even to 
strict examination; that this object has | sive any medicines, compound medicines, 
not been attained by the provisions of the ; °° medicinable compounds, agreeably to 
act, but, on the contrary, that great num-| 4" order, receipt, or prescription, signed 
bers of uneducated and unexamined | With the initials of a Fellow, or Licentiate 
persons are still practising to the great;f the Royal College of Physicians, 
injury of the public ;—that the course of /U2der very severe penalties ; and on the 
study laid down by the Court of Ex-| third offence, even interdicts him thence- 
aminers of the Society of Apothecaries forward from the exercise of his protes- 
for candidates for their licenses, is in-|8i00,—is highly objectionable, and dero- 
sufficient to qualify the individuals tor|¢atory to the practitioner. The apothe- 
the several duties of the Medical Pro-|caty, it is obvious, might thereby be 
fession ; and thus,—when good sense, and *ubjected to annoyance and injury, and 
conscientious feeling, on the part of the| even to possible ruin, if he happened to 
candidates, do nut lead them to pursue a be an individual obnoxious to the person 
more extended and complete course of |#*med with this arbitrary and unconsii- 
study by the operation of this act, the | tutional power. It visits, with equal 
impress of legality and efficiency will be |S¢verity, a mistake which may be made 
stamped by authority, upon the imper- by an assistant, though he comes into the 
fectly educated, and incompetent prac- | S¢tvice of his employer accredited by the 
titioner. certificate of the Apothecaries’ Society, 

That the defective course of edueation however slight and unimportant such 
prescribed by the Regulations of the! mistakes may be, as it does wilful or cor- 
Court of Examiners, is not only calculated | rupt negligeuce, or fraudulent sophistica- 
to produce mischief to society by means | ion; a practice which every conscientious 
of the inefficiency of those candidates, |" holds in deep abhorrence, which ee- 
who limit themselves to that plan of|****¥°* marked reprobation ; the infliction 
study, and are subsequently licensed ;|°'@ heavy penalty, and even, in some pos- 


but, that it has led to an incorrect | *ible cases, punishment still more severe. 


opinion, on the part of persons unac-! ‘This clause is, in no degree, essential 
quainted with the Medical Schools of to the public welfare, and has accordingly 
London, of the talent and acquirements met with the decided reprehension of 
of the whole body of English General | every practitioner who duly respects him- 
Practitioners, and has exposed them to/ self or his profession or even the estinia- 
very unmerited and injurious aspersions, tion which he is entitled to hold in 
as evinced by a statement, entitled, * A society, 
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That the inefficiency of the Act afore-| you had received from Mr. Wm. Rowland, 
said clearly appears in the conduct of|one of my former House Pupils, stat- 
chemists and druggists, who are con-|ing that Mr. Belfour, the Secretary to 
tinually, themselves, or by assistants, ad-| the Royal College of Surgeons, had made 
ministering medicines to the sick, and|a proposal to me to substitate the words, 
usarping the office of the qualified practi- |‘ Winter Course of Lectures,” for “ Sum- 
tioner, in defiance of the fourteenth clause mer Course of Lectures.” 
of the Apothecaries’ Act; since it never | 
could have been the intention of the! Mr. Rowland has, by some unaccount- 
legislature, that persons, without having able means, misunderstood the purport 
afforded any proof whatever of profes- | of the interview that took place, which 
sional ability, should be allowed to prac- | Was solely for the purpose of requesting 
tise the healing art. | (by desire of the Court of Examiners) 

| that my certificates should conform with 

That the practice of midwifery is, at’ the regulations of the Court of Examiners, 
present, without control. There is no| by stating what number of Winter Courses 
recognized authority before which per-| had been attended, as the Court would not 
sons aboat to enter on the exercise of| receive certificates of Summer Courses. 
that important branch of surgery, are 
required to undergo an examination as to 
their professional acquirements and com- 
petency ; yet the interests of humanity 
lendly demand, that an art, which in- 
volves the safety of women and children, 
at present too frequently the victims of 
barbarous ignorance, should be practised | The bye-law of the College either in- 
oily by well-educated and scientitic| validated certificates of Summer courses, 

' s 
— or it did not :—If it did, why was Beifour 


That a petition, founded on the fore-| sent to explain? If it did not, what ob- 
going Resolutions, ke presented to the}, Senta ? 
Commons House of Parliament, praying |Je*t had his visit /—Z£d, 
that a Committee of that House be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the existing state 
of medicine and surgery, so far as regards 
the general practitioner, and to recom- 
mend to the legislature the enactment of 
a Jaw, calculated to remedy the evils 
complained of, 


I remain, dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 
Josuvua Brookes, 





ADJOURNED MEETING 


AT THE 





The two first of these resolutions 
were, after a very long discussion, adopt- FREEMASONS’ TAVERN THIS EVENING. 
ed—At a late hour of the evening | 
an adjournment was suggested until the | 
result of the next Meeting at Freemasons’ | jer , mae 
Hall had transpired, as it was stated that | E hope the attendance of the Mem 
the two Mectings had no division of in- 


bers of the College will be equally 








terest ; that suggestion was unanimously 
approved of. ‘Thanks being voted to the 
Chairman for his able and impartial con- 
duct, the assembly immediately broke up, 





To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Theatre of Anatomy, 
Blenheim-street, Ist March, 1826. 


Dear Sir,—I was not present at the 
meeting of Surgeons, held at Freemasons’ 
Hall on Saturday week ; but I find from 
your Lancer that y oa read a letter which 


humerous on this as on the former occa. 
|Sion. It is probable that a fresh attempt 
will be made to foist a REMONSTRANCE 


on the Meeting, but let the proposer of 
it be asked this plain question—Can rr 
ALTER THE CHARTER ? 

If the Members continue steady in 
their support of a Petition to the Legis- 
lature, ultimate success is certain, 
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LIREL ON THE ROYAL FAMILY. ee 
- 2 UNSUCCESSFUL CASE OF 
, . Ere ten 
In the course of the past week, the TRANSFUSION, 
. fie J <. 
spapers have directed our attenti Rateaiilien Gi 
newspaper me irect ur attent a ‘ On Saturday last, Mr. Doubleday of 
to a passage in an anonymous commu. |Surrey-street performed the operation 
ga opel " .| of transfusion, i ‘ i 
nication, inserted in the 129th Number of | sion, in a case of uterine hemor. 
rhage. It proved unsuccessful, but we 
this Journal ; and, accustomed as we are understand there were some circu 
| stances connected with the case which 
rendered it peculiarly unfavourab 
lente onl iia Bil ! a avourable to 
hesitate, on referring tothe paragraph in | the operation; the result, therefore, does 
to denounce it as a scandalous | ot militate against the propriety of trang. 
‘ , . fusion. Much valu: ime was 
libel on the illustrious house of our be-| \; such valuable time was lest pee. 
. . vious to Mr. Doubleday’s being sent for: 
loved and excellent Sovereign. This de-/and at the time the blood was injected, 
0 woman was quite insensible and cold, 
Ve understand Dr. Blundell | 
: 20 aki : ‘ ‘ ° tas recom. 
F se shed w P 
nial of its having been published with oar mended that no more cases of  trans- 
knowledge or consent, an assertion which | fusion should be made public, until a 
it is perfectly unnecessary to advance | Complete body of evidence upon the sub- 
3 ots | Jeet has been obtained ; but, with all due 
either to the readers of Tur Lancer or! respect to Dr. Blundell, we think his re. 
lcommendation a bad one, for if the 
operation be valuable, as we have 
*s: . +4 hy > hi . . . , , . 4 good 
our political opinions. The letter which | reason to believe it is, the sooner facts 
contains the offensive words was avow-| substantiating it are laid before the pub- 
ay . li : . > 1, 4 > oa , 
edly a critique on the labours of a medi- sc the better. If, om the contrary, the 
; : | operation of transtusion be injurious, the 
cal reviewer, by an unknown hand, from} medical worle cangot be apprised at too 
whom we had recently received several early 4 period of its inexpediency, 


valuable communications. Confiding, 


to speak our sentiments freely, we do not 


question, 


claration amounts to an unequivocal de- 


to those friends who are acqnainted with 





therefore, in the writer, we gave the | 
paper in question a superficial inspection | HOSPITAL REPORTS 
on sending it to the printer, not con-| ros ‘i , 
ceiving for a moment that Royalty formed 


a portion of its contents, and not secing 





GUY’S HOSPITAL, 








the proof sheet, we have been the inno- Case of compound fracture of the Cranium, 
, ‘ ; : ’ with wound of the Brain, 
cent means of libelling the illustrious fa- : 

: ; é Thomas Bailey, wtat. 21, servant toa 
mily of our revered sovereign, which we | publican, of fair complexion, and general 
good health, was admitted into Accident 
tached to no political party, we are ever | Ward, under the care of Mr. Key, on 

‘ Y; Monday February 5, (a. m.,) having re- 
the stannch advocates of aur glorious con-| ceived severe injury of the head. 
stitution, and the ardent admirers of onr!, The accident occurred on the preced- 

° ; an | log night, under the following cireum- 
enlightened and benevolent king. To) stances:—he was drinking with several 
malign a sovereign who has done more companions in the tap-rooim, when a sort 
Goes eae bf Ua teateceeers te greets ot drunken scuflle ensued, his foot slipped, 
eit I - P and he fell with great violence, striking 
the literature, the orts,and the prosperity | his head against an iron spike which pro- 
of his people, would be no less futile than pees from the grate. In addition to the 
. _ | force with which he was thrown down, 

to attempt to decree him honours ; his there was the superincumbent weight of 
munificence and the glories of his reign | ape or two rw became ere ——, 
: —— e ene af hietave | Lt appeared further, from the account 0 
will be eternized in the pages of history, | jj, friends who accompanied him, that 
and shed a lustre on future and distant | the iron spike penetrated the right temple, 
ages ; and the humaue and charitable ex- and became so firmly locked in that it 
: <M = required considerable effort to remove his 
ertions of his Royal Brothers are not less| ead from the spot. He was stunned 


entitled to public admiration and gratitude, | from the accident, and in this state was 





deeply and most sincerely deplore. At- 
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AND WOUND 


immediately conveyed to a neighbouring 
chemist’s, who (according to custom in 
these cases) immediately abstracted blood 
from the arm to the amonnt of sixteen 
ounces; shortly after this he became 
sensible, was conveyed home and put to 
bed. A small quantity of blood issued 
frem the wound in the temple. 

On his admission into the hospital, 
there was found to be a wound of the 
size of the tip of the little finger, through 
the right temporal muscle about midway ; | 
asmall portion of something protruded | 
from this wound, which, on close inspec- | 
tion, proved to be cerebral matter. C.1- 
tinning the examination, it was discovered | 
that there was an opening in the cranium 
throngh the squamous portion of the tem- 
poral bone aud dura mater, passing into 
the substance of the brain; there was 
slight depression of a smail portion of 
bone. 

The man was perfectly sensible, giving 
a distinct account of the manner in which 
he received the injury. He complained 
of much pain abont the forehead, he had 
somewhat a drowsy appearance, the eyes 
were slightly suffused, pupils natural and 
obedient to light. ‘The pulse was full and 
rather jerking, the breathing not hurried, 
nor had he been sick, the sense of hear- 
ing not impaired. 

Mr. Key, with a view of removing the | 
loose portion of depressed bone, enlarged | 
the wound by means of an incision carried 
downwards ; in effecting this a branch of | 
the temporal artery was divided, which 
bled freely to the amount of twelve 
ounces. 

A small piece of bone was removed, 
but not equal to the opening in the cra- 
nium, from which circumstance Mr. Key 
inferred that a further portion of bone 
had been torn away, at the time of the 
accident, in the attempt to remove the 
iron, A piece of lint was applied to the 
wound, which, with gentle pressure, re- 
strained the bleeding from the divided 
vessel. Mr. Key directed the head to be 
shaved, cold jotion to be constantly ap- 
plied, and absolute quietude to be ob- 
served. 








Calomel, 6 grains ; 

Extract of colocynth, 5 grains ; 
to be given immediately, aud the follow- 
ing draught to be taken every four 
hours :— 

Sulphate of magnesia, 1 drachm ; 
Mint water, 1 ounce. 
The pulse after the bieeding was 80, and 
compressible. 

Feb. 7. Pulse 76, and soft; tongue 
covered with a white fur ; had an aperient 
enema this morning, which produced 
three copious evacuations. Sensorium 
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perfect ; he has slight pain in the head; 
the pupils are natural. Continue the 
saline aperient mixtare, aud take the two 
following pills at bed time : 

Blue pill, 5 grains ; 

Extract of colocynth, 5 grains. 

8. Pulse 74, compressible ; pupils na- 
tural ; tongue furred, but moist; bowels 
freely open. 

A bread poultice to be applied over the 
wound ; omit the saline aperient, and sub- 
stitute the common febriluge mixture. 

9. The patient is free from any unfa- 
vourable symptom; the pain in the head 
has abated. Continue the pills at night 
and the fever mixture ; poultice to the 
wound, and cold lotion to the head. 

10. Bowels open, pulse 70; he had 
great painin the head during the night, 
aud slept but little; he has, however, less 
pain this morning. The wound discharges 
a thin pus mixed with blood. 

Sir Astley Cooper visited the patient 
to-day, and on examining the wound he 
stated there appeared to be a disposition 
to fungus cerebri, he therefore wished the 
peultices to be omitted, and a piece of 
lint made wet with lime water to be ap- 
plied over the part. 

11. Much the same; continue reme- 
dies, 

13. He complains to-day of a copperish 
taste in his mouth, which probably results 
from the exhibition of the blue pill; 
in other respects going on well. Directed 
to omit the pills; poultices to be again ap- 
plied to the wound, in lien of the lime 
water. 

15. Pulse 72, countenance cheerful, 
bowels open, and head free from pain. 
The discharge from the wonnd is of a 
healthy character, and the surface is gra- 
nulating. , 

17. No material alteration; pulse 70, 
The poultices were discontinued yester- 
day, and strips of adhesive plaster ap- 
plied over the wound. The granulations 
are healthy, and on a level with the sur- 
rounding parts. 

20. We find him to-day sitting up in 
bed ; he only complains now of the 
starving plan, which has been rigorously 
adopted since his admission. He is re- 
moved to a fresh bed, ata distant part of 
the ward, in consequence of a patient 
having erysipelas. Strips of adhesive 
plaster still applied to the wound. Pulse 
76. 

22. The wound is reduced in size, but 
does not heal quickly; it appears that 
the healing process is disturbed by the 
contractions of the temporal muscle in 
the motion of the lower jaw; the granu. 
lations are rather exuberant, 

26—30. Going on favourably, 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


Morbid Anatomy—Tuberculated Liver. 


Mr. Stanley presented to the stu- 
dents a section of a liver, (which had 
been taken, we believe, from a subject 
in the dissecting room;) the suriace as 
well as the internal structure of which 
was studded with tubercles. The surtace 
presented an appearance not unlike the 
external surface of amulberry 3 in describ- 
ing the parts, Mr. S. remarked, that the 
latter condition might exist withont the 
former, that is to say, the external sur- 


face might be quite smooth, while the in- 


ternal might have undergone such exten- 
sive alteration of structure as was here 
observable. The texture of the organ 
seemed more condensed and firmer than 
in ordinary cases, for it was observed, 
that on making a division of any part of 
it a greater resistance than usual was 
afforded to the knife. When the sub- 
stance of the organ was examivued, it 
was found to be made up of an inter- 
mixture of a light brown with a dark 
coloured substance. ‘‘ Appearances like 
these, Gentlemen,” observed Mr. Stanley, 
« are commonly met with, but it may not 
be uninteresting to you, to know the na- 


MORBID ANATOMY, 





Anchylosed Hip-joint. 


A section of an anchylosed hip-joint 
was also shown. Mr. Stanley com- 
menced the description of the changes 
which had taken place by remarking, 
that the appearances here observed, ori- 
ginated in a disease of the soft parts of 
the hip-joint implicating the capsule; 
which had in consequence so far altered 
the condition of the parts as to incapaci- 
tate them from any longer acting as a 
restraining force, and a dislocation of the 
|head of the femur had therefore taken 
| place backwards, and a little upwards on 
the inferior part of the dorsum of the 
jiliam. The head of the bone remained 
in this sitnation, and the disease continu- 
|ing, an ossific secretion or deposit took 
place from the arteries, and the portions 
of bone had in consequence become effec- 
tually locked together. He further re- 
marked that he did not consider the 





* changes which had taken place to have 


}avisen froma scrofulous diathesis, since 
in such cases the disease commences in 
the osseous part of the joint, which be- 
comes softened, and the head with that 
part of the neck contained within the 
capsule eventually giving way, the shait 
of the bene is in consequence received 
into the acetabulum. But in the present 
instance, the changes that had occurred, 


ture of these changes which here present | he had no hesitation in saying, were the 


themselves. The light brown substance, 
then, is regarded as an adventitious in- 
stertitial deposit, and is called, trom its 
peculiar form, tubercular; while, on the 
other hand, the dark portion is considered 
to be the remains of the original struc- 
ture of the organ ; and it not unfrequently 
happens (as was the case in the present in- 
stance) that the organ has undergone such 
considerable alteration of structure from 
diaease, as that the dark portion should be 
almost entirely wanting. And, what is ra- 
ther remarkable in connexion with these 
adventitious depositions, is, no matter in 
what part of the body they may occur, 
that the finest injection has never been 
able to display any vessels entering them. 
Only coarse wax has been impelled into 
the yena porta and hepatic artery in the 
present instance, and of course none of 
the injection could be traced into the 
tuberculated part of the organ,—it was 
only done for the purpose of displaying 
the course of these vessels through the 
organ.” 

A section of the gall bladder was sub- 
sequently made, and, as far as the appear- 
ance of the bile went, it might be said to 
be healthy, which is generally found to 
be the case in this form of hepatic 


}result of long continned disease of the 


soft parts of the joint, and not of the os- 
seous parts. No previous history of the 
case could be learnt, as we believe the 
parts were taken from a subject in the 
dissecting-room. 





Obliteration of the Internal Stricture of 
the Kidney, 


The last of the morbid parts, was 2 
kidney, wherein the infundibulum, as well 
as that part called the pelvis, were great- 
ly thickened and enlarged, which ciream- 
stance, Mr. Stanley remarked, frequently 
happened when any disease occurred in 
the ureters. (We suppose therefore that 
such was the case in the present instance, 
althongh Mr.S. omitted to inform the 
gentlemen.) He further observed, that 
whenever the induration and enlargement 
before alluded to took place, it was most 
generally at the expense of the glandular 
portion of the organ, which in these cases 
was proportionably diminished ; and this 
was the case in the preparation then be- 
fore them. There were also two other pre- 
parations in the Museum, in which such 





disease, 


changes were observed to have occurred, 














